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THE General Election, with the 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: exception of the belated Orkneys 
AT HOME. and Shetlands, is now at an end. 
The result is the return of four 
hundred and eleven Conservatives, seventy-one of 
whom belong to the Liberal Unionist section, and of 
two hundred and fifty-one Liberals, of whom eighty- 
two are Irish Nationalists. The net Conservative 
gain is ninety seats, and it gives a Conservative 
majority in the new House of one hundred and 
fifty-two. This is the largest majority which a 
Government has possessed since the Parliament of 
1835. In that Parliament the Liberal majority was 
three hundred and seventy. The political meteoro- 
logists are manipulating these figures for their own 
satisfaction, and both parties seem able to derive 
comfort from them. The only remark which it 
seems to us to be worth while to make in connection 
with the severe defeat of the Liberal party is that 
both in 1874 and in 1880 more seats were won by 
the victorious side than have been won by the Tory 
coalition on this occasion. In other words, the 
swing of the pendulum, violent though it has been, 
has not been so violent as it was in those elections. 


THE first meeting of the new Cabinet was held on 
Tuesday, and was, as might have been expected, 
somewhat prolonged. Lord Salisbury has not only 
a large majority, but a large Cabinet, and even if 
the latter were perfectly homogeneous in character 
his task in controlling it would be a difficult one. 
Homogeneousness is, however, the last character- 
istic that can be attributed to a body which contains 
at the same time Mr. Chaplin and Mr. Chamberlain, 
Sir Henry James and Lord Cross, and, we may add, 
the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Balfour. No such 
assemblage of warring elements has been brought 
together in one Cabinet since the days of the 
Crimean War ; and it will be exceedingly interesting 
to observe the course of its proceedings. At the 
same time, we would caution Liberals against sup- 
posing that the number and variety of the 
sections represented in the Cabinet necessarily 
mean an early disagreement among its members. 
Experience has shown that the worst disagreements 
have taken place in Cabinets apparently constituted 
of the most harmonious materials. When history 
comes to be written, we are not at all sure that the 
late Liberal Cabinet will be found to have been 
always pacific and united; whilst its predecessor, 
the Salisbury Cabinet of 1886, had hardly been 
formed before it was in the midst of a severe crisis, 





developed themselves among its personnel. We 
must not, therefore, jump to the conclusion that this 
Cabinet will necessarily be less united than those 
which preceded it. True, Mr. Chamberlain is one of 
its members, and Mr. Chamberlain has the credit of 
having wrecked the only other Cabinet of which he 
was for any length of time a member. But the 
Tories profess to believe that in this Ministry he is 
powerless for mischief. Time will show. 





Ir seems to be admitted on all sides that one 
of the questions with which the Cabinet dealt on 
Tuesday was that of the Speakership. We have 
discussed the subject more fully elsewhere. 
The feeling among reasonable men in the Tory 
party has run strongly in favour of the reten- 
tion of Mr. Gully. Indeed, it might be said that 
only rabid partisans propose that he should be 
ousted from the position he fills with so much 
credit and dignity, if it were not for the fact 
that Mr. Balfour is commonly believed to be one 
of those who advocate this course. Mr. Balfour 
undoubtedly committed a deplorable indiscretion 
when he intervened in the Carlisle election. His 
best friends admit the fact, and regret it. It remains 
to be seen whether he will follow up that act of 
indiscretion by one still greater and more absolutely 
unpardonable. It is announced that the Cabinet 
did not on Tuesday arrive at any decision on the 
subject, and this unquestionably means that the 
question will be left to the House of Commons. 
This is certainly not a spirited or dignified way of 
meeting a difficulty, but it will result in the election 
of Mr. Gully. 


WE may suppose that foreign affairs also engaged 
the attention of Ministers at their first meeting. It 
is notorious that the change of Government took 
place at a very critical juncture in our foreign 
relations, and we fear we must add that the dis- 
location has injuriously affected the national in- 
terests. There are signs, however, that upon one 
important question the continuity of our policy is 
likely to be preserved. Lord Salisbury has ap- 
parently repented himself of his wickedly reckless 
speech at Bradford, and has no intention of bol- 
stering up the Sultan in his persecution of his 
Armenian subjects. In this connection, the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Gladstone will speak in Chester 
next week at a meeting in support of the Armenian 
cause is very significant. The Duke of Westminster 
will preside over the meeting, which ought to con- 
vince the Sultan that upon this question, at least, 
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there is only one party in Great Britain. His 
Majesty, we know, appealed to the late Government 
to silence Mr. Gladstone when he was raising his 
voice on behalf of outraged humanity. How Mr. 
Gladstone was to be silenced is a point which the 
Sultan does not seem to have considered. His 
presence at a meeting presided over by one of Lord 
Salisbury’s strongest supporters may convince Abdul 
Hamid that he has not, after all, gained much by 
the change of Government. If that be the case, 
every true friend of humanity will have reason to 
rejoice. 

THE attempts of defeated Liberals to expound 
the causes of their defeat are still continuing, and 
many very interesting letters are appearing upon 
the subject in the Daily News, the Daily Chronicle, 
and the leading Liberal papers in the provinces. 
There can be no question as to the first great cause 
of the disaster, and it is one which Liberals will 
have to realise thoroughly before they can hope to 
regain their lost position. It was the want of unity 
and loyalty among those who stood highest in our 
party. If the Prime Minister had received the sup- 
port to which he was entitled from those who stood 
next to him in the official hierarchy, we should have 
seen a very different result from that which we 
have actually witnessed. It is useless to blink 
this fact; and, however distasteful its repetition 
may be to some amongst us, it is a duty to state it 
and re-state it until the lesson it teaches has been 
learned. But there were many subsidiary causes 
which affected the election. In Lancashire the 
bimetallic craze had much to do with the result. 
The Church, the liquor traffic, and bad trade were 
everywhere potent influences against us. Perhaps 
we cannot do better than give our readers an 
extract from a letter written by one of the most 
sagacious of English Radicals, who won a splendid 
victory against heavy odds in a great West Riding 
constituency, despite the presence of a powerful 
Labour candidate. 





“My leaders and supporters were prudently 
anxious, and were so impressed with the necessity 
for care that they did their very best and neglected 
nothing. I had one weak spot, where my con- 
stituency touches Lancashire, and where I found 
the voters demoralised by the bimetallic trade- 
unionists. As soon as I touched the hills of York- 
shire, the old West Riding Nonconformist Liberal 
came to the front, true as steel, to defend his 
religious liberty, to defy the parson, and to claim 
Board School education, taxation and represent- 
ation. Local Veto did me no harm. I was 
warned to say little about it. But I did not 
agree, but was careful to explain what the Bill 
meant and what it would not do. They said, ‘Oh, 
we thought it was more stringent than that,’ and 
the open reference to it did good. It was really never 
properly explained to the electors. Such measures 
should be carefully explained in detail before being 
plumped upon the party. As to the House of Lords, 
of course they said ‘end it,’ but when I told them 
they couldn't end it, and could only take away the 
veto by sending a Liberal majority of a hundred to 
the House of Commons, they calmed down. 

They will be roused as soon as the Tories begin to 
endow the Church schools and Catholic schools with 
national or local contributions given without any 
popular control. They will be roused when the 
Tories reduce or shift the burden of the death 
duties to other shoulders. The only point on 
which I was pressed, and on which I was obliged 
to give a pledge, was to vote against any con- 
tinuance of the allowance to the Duke of Coburg. 
I was asked if I would vote for the Miners’ 
Eight Hours, and I said I would not vote for a 
universal eight hours’ Bill for miners, but only for 
local option. ‘ Will you vote for women’s suffrage ?’ 
I said, ‘ No, I will not, nor for the railway servants’ 








programme.’ . I lost nothing by firmness. My 
Tory opponent promised old-age pensions, workmen's 
houses, etc. etc., and the unity of the Empire. We 
won because all the Liberals of 1892 stuck to their 
colours and to their posts like men, and some few 
Unionists came back to me because I was opposed 
by a Labour candidate, and because Labour votes 
came not all from one side, but from the Socialist 
residuum, of whom the working-man who will not 
be ‘ robbed of his beer’ is a ae item.” 


WE give this extract, not only because it seems 
to us a very sane account of the course of a severe 
fight, but because it is full of encouragement for the 
future. True, it relates to a constituency in that 
great West Riding which far more truly than 
Birmingham can claim to be the heart of England, 
and which, alike in good times and in bad, has 
stood fast in its devotion to the principles of 
Liberalism. But so long as we can find a district 
in which the Liberal party is sure of an impreg- 
nable fortress, and so long as men can take 
the calm, all-round view of things taken by the 
writer of the foregoing letter, we have no need to 
despair of the future. The Liberalism which has 
stood fast in the recent hurricane may be depended 
upon to give a good account of itself when the next 
appeal to the country is made. It is indifferent to 
the lying epithet of Separatist, by means of which 
silly partisans try to injure it, and, though forced 
for the moment to recoil before the wave of re- 
action, it only does so in order to gain energy for a 
still greater advance in the early future. 


NEVER was there a time in the history of the 
world when the art of medicine enjoyed so much 
consideration as at the present day ; and the British 
Medical Association, which has been in congress this 
week, has had plenty of material wherewith to 
reward the public attention which it was certain to 
attract. The Presidential address gave an encourag- 
ing account of the progress of medical knowledge 
since the Association last met in London two-and- 
twenty years ago. There is a marvellous improve- 
ment in teaching, an immense increase in real 
knowledge—indeed, the medical science of 1873 
seems, from Sir Russell Reynolds’ description, to 
have too often resembled an imperfect and unsteady 
bridge over a bottomless quagmire—and an 
extraordinary extension of the means of cure. 
Our physicians have now whole departments of 
knowledge open to them that were hidden from 
their predecessors ; for instance, as to the functions 
of obscure and minor organs in the human body, 
their inter-relation with the rest of the system, and 
the means of supplying their absence through the 
medium of food. 





Bot few things are more notable than the growth 
of the science of public health—which, as Mr. Ernest 
Hart reminds us, is wholly English in its inception 
and development—and the extraordinary extension 
of that other branch of preventive medicine in which, 
though its later accretions are due to French and 
German influence, the impulse was given by the work 
of Jenner. Sir Russell Reynolds wound up his address 
by some valuable words on the moral influence of the 
medical profession. For many a family, he might 
have said, the physician has taken more than the 
place Comte claimed for him. He is their only 
spiritual adviser; the only recipient of confessions 
and family secrets; the only outsider likely to speak 
with effect. It is fortunate that this year no speaker 
at the Association has presumed on this position of 
authority. For example, the treatment the higher 
education of women has sometimes received at these 
congresses is a proof that the medical calling has 
its mental limitations no less than the sacerdotal. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed | in East 
London, sdepet soni buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are de the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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THE other congress of the week—the Inter- 
national Geographical Congress, with which we deal 
more fully elsewhere—had plenty of subjects to 
offer the audience of absorbing and even sensational 
interest. Herr Andrée’s plan—to be put in execu- 
tion, and, we trust, safely realised—of reaching the 
North Pole next summer by balloon is a more satis- 
factory product than usual of the existing rivalry 
between Sweden and Norway. Antarctic exploration, 
the urgency of which has already been insisted on 
in these columns, was again strongly advocated, and 
some hopes were held out of aid from the new Par- 
liament, which we trust may not be falsified; while Mr. 
Borchegrevink’s account of his personal experiences 
moved the Congress to pass a resolution pressing for 
a speedy attempt on the Antarctic continent. 
Slatin Pasha, too, gave a personal narrative of the fall 
of Khartoum and of his subsequent captivity in and 
escape from the Soudan. 





AS we write, the two most immediately practical 
lines struck out by the Congress have been the estab- 
lishment of systematic teaching of geography as a 
science, as advocated in the presidential address and 
in Mr. Mackinder’s vigorous and lucid speech ; and the 
colonisation of Africa by the aid of British Indians, 
advocated by Sir John Kirk and Captain Lugard. 
The European colonisation, which some people 
believe in and more talk about—the Italian “ Megalo- 
maniacs” with their Erythrwan enterprise are a 
conspicuous case in point—is evidently for the most 
part out of the question. Sir John Kirk thinks it only 
possible within limited areas, and Mr. H. M. Stanley 
thinks Sir John Kirk is too hopeful—at least, until 
people have studied the art of livingin Africa. Even 
then, as a medical speaker pointed out, very little is 
yet ascertained about the diseases of tropical climates. 
But colonisation by Indian Mohammedans, as an ex- 
ample to the natives, is another matter ; and we alone 
among the great colonising Powers have the material 
available among the subjects of our Empire. 


THE “water famine” in East London has been 
somewhat mitigated by the heavy rains of last 
Sunday, but the increased supply now rendered 
possible is not available for many of the poorest 
inhabitants, who have no storage facilities, and are 
not at home when the water is ready to come in. 
“Storage facilities,” indeed, are by many people 
believed to be insanitary, and probably, as under- 
stood in the East End, would more often than not 
really be so. Nor is the ordinary East End landlord 
or builder likely to furnish them unless he is compelled. 
The drains seem likely to cause a diphtheria epidemic, 
and the fault is now ascribed by the engineer of the 
London County Council not to the want of adequate 
supplies, but to leakage from the mains, damaged by 
last winter's frost. The state of affairs is stirring 
up a healthy feeling of indignation among the more 
progressive members of the great “ party of vested 
interests,” to whose hands (subject, in some degree, 
to the pleasure of Mr. Chamberlain) the government 
of the country is now committed. It is a valuable 
influence in their education. 


THE seriousness of the situation may be gathered 
from the Registrar-General’s Return issued on 
Wednesday. The London death-rate last week 
was, it is true, somewhat lower than that of the 
week before, although still 5 per thousand above 
that of the first week of July. But under the 
heads of measles, diarrhoea and dysentery, and diph- 
theria there are alarming increases; and the number 
of small-pox patients in hospital has increased 
from an average of 20 or 30 in June to 199, 
an excess which is known to have grown still 
more threatening during the present week. The 
loss of life from diarrhoea and measles was more than 
50 per cent. above the normal level even for this 
time of year. The return makes it clear that the 





conditions of life in East London are mainly re- 
sponsible for this mortality—half the deaths from 
measles, for instance, took place in the districts of 
St. Luke, Poplar, St. George-in-the-East, Hackney, 
and Limehouse ; and altogether it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that the chief blame must lie with 
our water lords, 





THE elections to the French depart- 
ABROAD. mental councils, which were held 
last Sunday, have resulted, as was 
fully expected, in a notable triumph for the 
Republic as it is. In the Cétes-du-Nord, long a 
Royalist stronghold, the Republicans gained seven 
seats, and are therefore now dominant in that 
department as in every other, save two or three in 
its immediate neighbourhood. In the adjoining de- 
partment of Finistére, it is true, the anti-Republicans 
gained three seats, but this does not turn the 
scale; while in the Morbihan they lost two. Even 
more notable is the defeat of the Socialists. They 
are credited by the Republican papers with only 
twelve seats out of 1,276 decided (one Socialist paper 
claims seventeen); and in spite of an increase in the 
Socialist vote their candidates are defeated at 
Roubaix—where much feeling has been aroused 
by the prohibition by the Socialist municipality of 
religious processions—and will be so to all appearance 
at the second ballot at Marseilles, Lyons, and other 
great towns, with the possible exception of Lille. 





ANOTHER attempt has been made to terminate the 
deadlock in Norway, and it has failed owing to the 
action of the King. M. Thorn, an ex-Minister of 
War, had been invited to form a Ministry, but 
difficulties, which the King appears to have done 
his best to aggravate, arose over the nomination 
of the Norwegian Minister at Stockholm. The 
Storthing retaliated by refusing (by 59 to 55) to 
vote any salary for the office. Not much news from 
Norway reaches the outside world, but so far as can 
be judged from the meagre telegrams vouchsafed us, it 
is the King’s policy to make all Ministries impossible 
save one chosen entirely by himself and independent 
of the Storthing. The longer the deadlock lasts, 
the greater the reason for terminating it by force. 





THE Italian Parliament has voted the estimates 
and closed its session, leaving the Ministry free even 
from the attacks of the small body which now forms 
the only effective opposition. The debate on the 
Foreign Office vote incidentally elicited a fresh 
declaration from Signor Crispi of continued adhesion 
to the Triple Alliance on the part of Italy, and what 
is more important, an announcement as to the Italian 
policy in Africa, which is significant in view of the 
recent Russian mission to Abyssinia. Italy claims 
the plateau of “ Erythrwa” by virtue of the treaty 
of Uccialli (to which, it may be remembered, the 
Emperor Menelek has declared that his assent was 
obtained by fraud), and Tigré by right of conquest 
in a war undertaken in self-defence; and the colony 
is a good school for the Italian soldiery, as Algeria 
has been for that of France. The parallel is not 
an encouraging one in the interest of humanity, and 
the declaration involved an announcement of Minis- 
terial independence of Parliamentary control, which 
the present Parliament is unfortunately only tco 
ready to endorse. There is reason to believe, too, 
that a further forward movement is probable in 
Abyssinia. General Baratieri’s presence at Rome is 
an indication of it, and it is almost semi-officially 
announced that he is about to proceed to London to 
make arrangements for a plan of campaign against 
the Dervishes with our Government. We can only 
say—as we have often said before—that however 
desirable the reconquest of the Soudan may be in 
itself, we trust Lord Salisbury will not help Italy to 
her ruin by encouraging her in the réle of catspaw 
which she is so anxious to assume. 
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THE political object of the Russian mission to 
Abyssinia has just been explained with remarkable 
frankness in an article in the Novosti of St. Peters- 
burg. It is not by any means simply religious— 
indeed, the bottom has been knocked out of that 
theory, since the article appeared, by the fact re- 
marked by Herr Roblfs, the distinguished German 
explorer, that the Emperor Menelek has never 
been recognised by the Abyssinian Church. Nor 
is it primarily directed against our communica- 
tions with India. If it were, it is obvious that 
it would not be of much use, since the Suez 
Canal can always be blocked and the Cape route 
cannot. The object, according to the Novosti, is 
to defend the Russian communications between 
Odessa and Vladivostok until the trans-Siberian 
railway is complete. A fleet in the Mediterranean is 
to keep the Suez Canal open, and one at the mouth 
of the Red Sea is to perform the same office there. 
This latter fleet needs a base and a coaling station. 
Obock will do for the French fleet, but the Russians 
must have Massowah, and mean to take it from the 
Italians and restore it to the Abyssinians, under the 
condition that they themselves and their allies may 
make use of it whenever necessary. This is an in- 
genious bit of strategy, only the writer has un- 
fortunately overlooked the existence of Singapore. 
Or does he propose that the Russian transports shall 
take a course south of Java ? 


THE insurrection in Macedonia seems for the 
moment overcome. The result for the peace of 
Europe may be quite as serious as if it had been 
successful. The Albanians will probably commit 
atrocities, for which, it is said, the rebellion has 
already served as an excuse. The Turkish troops 
will, very likely, not be behindhand with them. 
Then we shall have a repetition—on a smaller scale, 
it is to be hoped—of the horrors of Sassoun, and the 
Great Powers will be compelled to intervene. More- 
over, the Russian volunteers, who appear to have 
been entering the country in considerable numbers, 
are hardly likely to be willing to have taken their 
journey for nothing. 


THE acts of the “ Russophil” Bulgarian deputa- 
tion to St. Petersburg have been generally inter- 
preted as indicating the complete deliverance of 
that country to the dominion of Russian influence 
at no distant date. Bulgaria, we have been told, 
is to be nothing more than a subject-ally of the 
Tsar. Her ruler, in return for merely ceremonial 
privileges, has sacrificed the independence and the 
nationality of the country he was called on to 
defend. He might have been an independent Prince; 
he has voluntarily accepted the rdle of a puppet, 
pulled by wires from St. Petersburg. A curious 
check has been given to these expectations by the 
semi-official announcement from that city, which was 
published yesterday morning. Russia, it seems, 
does not care to hold relations with Bulgaria until the 
latter has rid herself of her usurping Prince and 
her unconstitutional Government. Until there is 
a Prince of Bulgaria chosen by a legally elected 
Sobranjé, approved by the Porte and duly confirmed 
by the signatory Powers, Russia can have nothing 
to do with her official representatives. Till then 
she remains confident as ever of the affection of the 
Bulgarian people. This announcement is a heavy 
blow for Prince Ferdinand, whose abdication, one 
would imagine, cannot now be far off. But, under 
the circumstances, no one is likely to regard it with 
any great regret. 


STILL, it may well be doubted whether, 
even after a change of rulers, Bulgaria will 
renounce her independence so completely or 
so contentedly as seems to be supposed. The 
“Russophilism” of the Bulgarian masses is ap- 
parently of a very mild character, based partly on 
religious sympathy and partly on memories of a 











great deliverance. Not unnaturally they prefer 
their Slav neighbour Russia to that other neighbour 
in which the Slavs, by their own account, are in a 
state of permanent inferiority, not to say servitude. 
Naturally, too, they desire that their reigning Prince 
shall be “ orthodox” like themselves—but that is a 
usual desire of nations, and it is even more justifiable 
where the national worship follows the Eastern 
rite. The Eastern Churches are the only Churches 
that take no active part in domestic politics, that 
never get in the way of modern progress, and 
never harass anybody, unless it be the Jews. But it 
does not follow that Bulgaria will be content to make 
herself the subject-ally of Russia: and if she is, the 
formation out of the remains of M. Stambuloff’s 
following and the Radoslavists of a strong, compact 
anti-Russian party, which is announced this week, 
ought to keep the popular Russophilism, as distinct 
from that of the politicians, within due proportions. 


THE occupation of Trinidad Island in the South 
Atlantic—not, apparently, as a coaling station, but 
simply as a landing-place for the direct Argentine 
Cable—has raised a storm of indignation and protest 
in Brazil. Naturally, the storm bas found an echo 
in certain Jingo organs in the United States, but it 
must be remembered that Jingoism has always been 
a feature of South American politics, and has only 
been absent during short intervals from those of 
their northern patron. The English claim is said to 
run back to 1700; and it cannot be said that Brazil 
has supported her own rights in the island by 
effective occupation. If she really has substantial 
claims, it is to be hoped the matter may be amicably 
arranged by our purchase of them. 





“THe ALBUM” is offered as a 
LITERATURE. “journal of photographs”; but it is 
something more than that. The 
pictures are indeed the piéces de resistance of the 
stout volume which represents the first half-year'’s 
output of this deservedly popular weekly—portraits 
of people, eminent, beautiful, or ctherwise interest- 
ing ; of animals, of holiday haunts, and of art master- 
pieces. But there are also descriptive articles, inter- 
views, letters from abroad, the lighter gossip of 
parliament, society, the library, and the field. If the 
family gourmand be still unsatisfied, there are nearly 
a score of good short stories. For the average jolly 
Philistine many an entertaining morsel is stored 
here; and even the superior person, afore-wedded to 
the very different “ Keepsakes” and “ Albums” of 
an earlier age, will turn Mr. Shorter’s excellently 
chosen and printed pages with furtive pleasure. 


Sir THoMAS WADE, K.C.B., latterly 
Professor of Chinese at Cambridge 
and formerly our Minister to that 
country, was eminent alike as a diplomatist and as 
a scholar in a very difficult sphere of work.— 
Professor Heinrich Von Sybel was best known as a 
historian of the French Revolution. As Director of 
the Prussian Archives he was preparing to perform 
the same function for the German Empire. His 
historical eminence, and a change in his politics, 
obscure the fact that he was once an active Liberal 
politician.—Mr. F. M. Coldwells had been Liberal 
M.P. for North Lambeth from 1892 to 1895.—Mr. J. 
Kappeyne van Copello had been Minister of the 
Interior and one of the leaders of the Liberal party 
in Holland. He was also an eminent jurist.—Signor 
Catalani, the Italian ambassador at Constantinople, 
had been spoken of as a possible representative of 
his country in London.—Sir John Tomes, F.R.S., had 
been the chief English agent in the revolution which 
has happily been effected in dental surgery during 
the last thirty years.—Mr. R. Herne Shepherd was a 
well-known authority on bibliography. 


OBITUARY. 


Tue Loxpox anp Nortn Western Raltway are running fast trains to North 
Wales and the Lake District, as shown in our advertising columns. 
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THE DUTY OF LIBERALS. 





HE Liberal party is beginning to recover its 
self-possession after the storm of battle. Its 

opponents, too, are showing some disposition to 
return to an attitude of prudence and common- 
sense after temporarily losing their heads in the 
elation of victory. Now that the struggle is at an 
end it is seen that nothing has happened that has 
not happened before, and that the Liberal party, 
though beaten at the polls, and in a minority in the 
House of Commons, remains the party of a solid 
moiety of the inhabitants of these islands. Nor is 
it paradoxical to say that in some respects it has 
already profited by adversity. If it is not so powerful 
numerically as it was six months ago, it has certainly 
got rid of some elements that made for weakness. 
Those of its members who were attracted by vaguely 
Socialistic schemes have learned within the last 
month that the people of this country are as 
resolutely anti-Socialist as they ever were, and, as a 
consequence, we shall hear less of the blessings 
of Collectivism and the sins and selfishness of 
Individualism in the immediate future. Nor shall 
we again be asked by mistaken whips, eager to 
conciliate everybody at any price, to tolerate the 
pretensions of the political adventurers of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. For the future Liberalism 
is wholly dissevered from that ridiculous body of 
self-seekers. The teetotal party, again, has had 
a lesson that will serve it well in the future. 
There will be no wavering, we trust, in the 
adherence of the Liberal party to the cause of 
temperance reform. It is all the more necessary 
that Liberalism should stand fast in this great 
cause, because the public-house has now secured the 
patronage and protection of the established Church 
and the hierarchy of the bench of bishops. But we 
shall not see an impetuous statesman struggling to 
commit not only his own constituents, but the party 
of which he is one of the leaders, to a particular 
measure which nobody really likes, and which its 
own author apparently does not understand. Local 
popular control of the liquor traffic must still be 
one of the planks of the Liberal party. Local Veto, 
of the kind proposed by Sir William Harcourt, was 
killed at Derby. 

The party may then reasonably congratulate it- 
self on being able to face the future in a more 
compact body than that which fought under the 
Liberal flag at the recent election, and to face it 
freed from some grave and dangerous encumbrances. 
Its old principles remain, and there is no need to say 
that not one of those principles will be abandoned. 
Ours is still the party that seeks to bring about the 
reconciliation of Ireland, that means to use every 
method that it can command to remove the uncon- 
stitutional interference of the House of Lords with 
the wishes of the people as expressed by the House of 
Commons, and that stands fast in defence of religious 
equality and in opposition to the attempt to endow 
sectarian teaching, whether in pulpit or class-room, 
at the expense of the community as a whole. Prob- 
ably it is ia connection with this last-mentioned 
task that the first call to battle will be made. The 
clergy of the Church of England are keen in pursuit 
of their own ends. They are not likely to wait long 
before demanding from Lord Salisbury payment for 
the services they have just rendered him, and we 
may expect accordingly that a deliberate attack will 
be made upon our national system of education, and 
that the Tory majority will be asked to tax the rate- 
payers for the benefit of sectarian teaching. The 
Liberal party will know how to resist this policy 
of denominational endowment, and though its re- 
sistance may be futile in the present reactionary 





House of Commons, it will not be without its effect 
in the country. Nor can there be any hesitation 
among Liberals as to the line to be adopted with 
regard to the question of the House of Lords. That 
question still remains in the forefront of the political 
situation. It is true that in the General Election 
the advocates of a reform of the Constitution have 
been beaten. But where they have been beaten on 
the question of the House of ends the responsibility 
for their defeat rests mainly with themselves. We 
are not going to rake up old controversies ; but when 
we recall the position which the question of the 
House of Lords held twelve months ago, at the 
time of the Leeds Conference, and when we see how 
deliberately the new movement that dates from that 
Conference was starved and warped and frustrated 
through the action of those who professed to be 
among our foremost leaders, it is impossible alto- 
gether to repress a feeling of bitterness and indigna- 
tion. Still, the defeat of the present summer has not 
been a fatal one so far as this movement for establish- 
ing the supremacy of the Representative Chamber is 
concerned. The movement still lives, and will have 
to be carried forward during the years of Opposition 
that now lie before the Liberal party. Those states- 
men who do not choose to support their leader in 
giving effect to the will of the party as a whole will 
have to stand aside, and leave to more willing and 
vigorous hands the task from which they seem to 
shrink. Upon this point at least there ought to be 
no misunderstanding. 

But for the present we have as a party no im- 
mediate question of reconstruction, no question of 
reorganisation, within or without the walls of Par- 
liament, to call for attention. Nothing could be 
more fatal to our future peace and prosperity than the 
attempt to “rush ”’ any questions of this kind at the 
present moment. Our first business is to rally round 
our leader, and to let him see that though defeated 
we are not disintegrated. His task must necessaril 
be a difficult one. But it has been more difficult 
from the first than the outside world understood. 
When we look back to March, 1894, we are filled 
with wonder as we recall the lightness of heart 
which the Liberal party, as a whole, displayed at 
the moment of Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. It 
manifestly failed to realise all that was involved 
in that historic event, and those of us who 
tried to awaken some degree of consciousness 
among Liberals on the subject, were compelled 
to confess ourselves beaten. The result of this 
insensibility was that few realised the almost over- 
whelming magnitude of the task that was laid upon 
the shoulders of Mr. Gladstone’s successor, who, 
without Mr. Gladstone’s unequalled experience, and 
necessarily without those personal gifts which Mr. 
Gladstone alone among English statesmen of this 
century possessed, was expected to take up the work 
at the point at which Mr. Gladstone had left it, and 
to carry it forward as though there had not been 
even a momentary break in the continuity of our 
leadership. No man living could have completely 
fulfilled this tremendous commission. But Lord 
Rosebery has unquestionably fulfilled it better than 
any other member of our could have done, 
and he has entitled himself both by his labours 
and his sacrifices, to the gratitude and the loyal 
support of his followers of all classes. There has been 
no taint of self-seeking in his career as leader and 
Prime Minister, and in a situation which was 
rendered doubly difficult by the circumstances under 
which he was called to the chief place in our ranks 
he has himself shown a conspicuous loyalty to the 
cause of which he had become the representative 
in the eyes of the world. As we have said before, 
it was certainly no fault of his if the policy of the 
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Liberal party with regard to the House of Lords 
was not advanced as it should have been prior to 
the General Election, nor can it be said that he has 
incurred any personal rebuff in the course of the 
struggle. We believe that there is a general desire 
among Liberals to recognise these facts, and to rally 
in support of their leader now, when no question as 
to the composition of another Liberal Ministry can 
be entertained, and when we are simply seeking to 
re-form our ranks, momentarily broken under the 
brunt of the battle. This seems to us to be the 
first duty laid upon us as a party, and we may 
hope that when we are called to the muster, there 
is no Liberal who will not show that he is ready 
to work for his leader and his cause. 








THE SPEAKERSHIP. 


Mi lntetar’ the twelfth of August, will be a 
fateful day in the history of English political 
parties. It is not only that it will witness the 
meeting of a new Parliament in which the Conserva- 
tive party has a larger majority than any party in 
the House has commanded for sixty years past, but 
that it will determine the future of the Speaker- 
ship. We rejoice to see that the prevalent opinion 
in the Tory press and Tory party is distinctly 
in favour of the constitutional theory which 
prescribes the re-election of Mr. Gully to the 
Speakership, and that there is every reason to 
believe that his re-election will duly take place. 
The arguments in favour of that course are over- 
whelming. For more than a century the desire 
of all parties in the House of Commons has been to 
remove the Speakership as far as might be from the 
region of party — For the sake of the House 
as a whole, the Speaker has been set apart, and has 
been deliberately raised above the level of ordinary 
members. The House has believed that in paying 
respect to him it paid respect to itself, and all its 
best traditions have in consequence been closely 
connected with an almost obsequious loyalty and 
deference to the Chair. One point upon which the 
best men of all parties have been agreed has been 
that when the Speaker was once elected, he was not 
to be removed for any save the gravest and most 
ressing reasons. There is not a statesman who has 
eld a place of prominence in the House of Commons 
during the last ninety years who would not have 
recoiled with horror from the notion that a Speaker 
could be ousted from his position, merely to gratify 
the feeling of a political party. There is no need to 
dwell upon these facts. They are recognised as 
freely by Tories as by Liberals, and the reasons why 
this view of the rights of the Speaker has prevailed 
are so numerous and so weighty that everybody 
can realise them. We have only to recall the dis- 
graceful scene which took place in the House of 
Commons two years ago, and of what might 
have a en if the Speaker had not been 
armed by the confidence of the House with 
practically unlimited powers, in order to realise 
the price we might have to pay if the Chair were 
to be made one of the prizes of a temporary party 
supremacy. 

It has been said, however, that there were certain 
incidents connected with the election of Mr. Gully 
that remove his case from the ordinary category of 
Speakers, and that would justify the Tory majority in 
ejecting him from the Chair a week hence. Let us 
see what these circumstances are. Viscount Peel, 
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by his own admission, held on to the Speakership 
for some time after his health demanded his resigna- 
tion, in the belief that the late Government would 
fall sooner than they did. It was only when he saw 
that the Session had still some months to run that 
he made up his mind to retire. We do not blame 
Lord Peel for having taken this course ; but at least 
it makes it clear that the late Government were not 
to be held in any way responsible for the time at 
which the Speakership became vacant. When the 
vacancy occurred, the Ministry proposed to put for- 
ward a man who was one of their strongest political 
opponents, but in whose capacity, impartiality and 
honour they had the utmost confidence. Mr. Courtney 
would unquestionably have been elected to the Chair 
if it had not been for the opposition offered to his 
appointment by his own political associates, Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. It was they, and 
they alone, who prevented the election of a member 
of the present Coalition to the Chair of the House. 
That being the case, it is needless to discuss the 
ridiculous charge that the late Ministers “ insisted 
upon ping at the Speakership for one of their 
own followers.” They did nothing of the kind. They 
began by offering the post to one of the most pro- 
nounced of their opponents. But the then Opposition 
put forward an extraordinary claim on its own be- 
half. It was nothing less than that the new Speaker 
should not only be chosen from the minority, but 
that, contrary to all precedent, he should be 
nominated by that minority. If the Government 
had admitted this amazing claim they would prac- 
tically have abdicated, and they would justly have 
incurred the contempt both of foes and friends. 
We say this in spite of the fact, of which we make 
free admission, that we regarded Sir Matthew White- 
Ridley as a thoroughly suitable man for the position 
of Speaker, and that if he had been put forward in 
the ordinary manner by the leader of the House we 
should have been delighted to see his election. He 
was not, however, put forward in the ordinary 
manner. On the contrary, he was made the subject 
of an offensive ultimatum which Mr. Balfour saw 
fit to address to the Government. By the terms 
of that ultimatum Ministers were required to choose 
between the selection of one of their own colleagues 
—a selection which would inevitably have broken up 
the Government—and the acceptance of the gentle- 
man nominated by Mr. Balfour. Never was a more 
unjustifiable demand addressed by the leader of the 
Opposition to the leader of the House. It compelled 
Ministers to act upon the defensive and to exercise 
their strict rights by selecting for themselves a 
nominee for the Chair. 

We have only to recapitulate these facts in order 
to put an end to the egregious mis-statement which 
represents the late Government as having insisted 
upon securing the Chair for one of their own sup- 
porters. That the choice they made has been more 
than justified a, admits. Mr. Gully has 
shown, during his brief tenure of the Speakership, 
that he possesses all the qualities essential for the 
discharge of the duties of his high office. We do 
not say that his equal might not be found in the 
House; but we fearlessly assert that he has no 
superior. Yet, in spite of these facts, it is clear that 
his ejection from the Chair was contemplated in order 
to suit the personal tastes of Mr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour 
does not like lawyers; Mr. Balfour does not like 
Liberals ; Mr. Balfour has a fastidious taste that is 
offended by the very merits of Mr. Gully; above all, 
Mr. Balfour having warned Mr. Gully from the 
outset that he would not support his re-election, is 
now entitled to thrust him out of his office. So runs 
the tale. It is one that says very little for the 
opinion of Mr. Balfour’s honour and good sense that 
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is held by his followers. If it were not for one 
extraordinary and most discreditable act upon Mr. 
Balfour’s part, we should from the first have re- 
garded these stories, though issuing from quarters 
professedly friendly to him, as being cruel calaum- 
nies. But when we remember his most unwarrant- 
able interference in the Carlisle election, we are 
compelled to admit that there may have been 
some foundation for the damaging reflections 
upon him to which we have alluded. We do not 
believe that there has been any responsible states- 
man of the last half-century who would have acted 
as Mr. Balfour did in regard to the Carlisle election. 
We know as a matter of fact that when Ministers 
were prepared to nominate Mr. Courtney for the 
Speakership it was urged upon them that it was 
undesirable to do so, as there was every reason to 
believe that his seat could be won at the General 
Election. That his re-election was not to be opposed 
if he became Speaker was taken for granted by the 
Liberal whips. This was the view of every member 
of the party which Mr. Balfour professes to regard 
as revolutionary. It was left for the leader of the 
“constitutional” party to take the most uncon- 
stitutional and revolutionary action with regard to 
the seat held by a Speaker. Remembering this fact, 
we confess that we do not feel very confident of his 
agreeing heartily with the advice of the best men 
of his own party with regard to the future. If, 
as there is reason to suppose is the case, he has 
yielded at all, it has been to force majeure. For 
once the party has shown itself wiser than its leader. 








SOME STATISTICS AND A MORAL. 





HE conclusion of the elections enables us still 
further to correct certain impressions and 
delusions which have both unduly depressed Liberals 
and unduly exalted the Tories. In the first place, 
the turnover counted in seats is by no means 
without precedent, nor even the largest of recent 
years. The Unionists have in this election made 
a net gain of 90 seats, turning a minority of 28 into 
a majority of 152. We need go back no farther 
than 1880 to find the Liberals making a net gain of 
106, and converting a Tory majority of 98 into a 
Liberal majority of 115, An even apter comparison, 
however, is with 1886, when the Irishmen were, as 
now, in alliance with the Liberal party. Before the 
election of that year Liberals and Irish were in 
a joint majority of 172, after it they were in a 
minority of 114. There was, therefore, a net gain to 
the Unionists of no less than 143 seats. We mention 
these facts with no desire to minimise the disaster of 
the recent elections, but merely to show that a 
swing of the pendulum sufficient to bring the Liberal 
party into power again with a very substantial 
majority after a few years is, in the nature of things, 
exceedingly probable. Even if we compare the 
results with the elections of 1892, the change is in 
no way hopeless. We made a net gain of 77 in 
that year; the Tories have this year made a net 
gain of 90. It is safe to say that but for the Parnell 
split—a catastrophe of a kind which is not likely to 
overtake auy party again on the eve of an election— 
our gains in 1892 would have considerably exceeded 
the Tory gains in 1895. 

If we examine the votes registered instead of the 
seats held, the same moral is even more obvious. 
Here we will follow the figures given by the 
Times on Wednesday, including its estimates for the 
uncontested elections, which we may assume is not 
unduly favourable to the Liberals. Let us take first 
the case of Great Britain. Here we find that the 





Liberals have polled 2,012,583 votes to the Tory 
2,267,555. The Liberals have lost 93,000, and the 
Tories have gained 128,000 votes since 1892. The latter 
have now a majority of 255,000 votes in Great Britain. 
Each party, as usual, has brought up its two million 
stalwarts, and the great débdcle was caused by one 
having detached rather less than 100,000 from 
the other, and called up about 50,000 reserves. 
But this handful—for such it is, comparatively 
speaking—has been so ~— distributed through- 
out the country that it actually gives the Unionists 
a majority of 213 seats, whereas if the favourite Tory 
ideal of “one vote, one value” were really operative, 
they should only have 33 or 34. That is to say, 
a strict proportional distribution of seats — 
to votes, would give the Unionists 300 seats ins 

of 390, and the Liberals 267 instead of 177. If 
we take in Ireland, the result is still more striking, 
for the Unionist majority in votes is now reduced to 
about 40,000, which, on the proportional principles, 
entitles them to a majority of five instead of 152. 
It adds to the irony of the situation that a majority 
of 200,000 for the United Kingdom at the last 
election gave the Liberals a majority of only 40 
in seats. 

There are, we know, certain compensations in 
these whimsical results. It has often been argued 
against proportional representation that it would 
give us a series of small majorities and weak 
Governments. Into this matter we cannot enter at 
the present moment, but there is obviously a point 
beyond which this exaltation of the non-political or 
wobbling man becomes absurd and unjust. Now 
there is, it seems to us, a way in which it can be 
checked without at all upheaving our present system 
of representation by single-member constituencies. 
It is the special habit of the wobbler to vote with 
the winning side, and the party which gains early 
and striking victories at the polls may consequently 
count upon carrying with it a vast number 
of uncertain and doubtful voters in all parts 
of the country in the later elections. If the 
early successes are not so striking, the winning 
party may at the end find itself with a substantial 
majority of votes, but the shift of opinion will in all 
probability be less evenly distributed, and the gain 
of seats therefore less disproportioned to the gain 
of votes. Now our present system of conducting an 
election offers a unique opportunity to all who wait 
upon the jumping cat. It sprawls unnecessarily 
over a fortnight, leaving all the later elections to be 
influenced by the innate desire of feeble persons to 
be on the winning side. Enterprising electioneers 
display the list of “seats won” on immense 
posters and adjure the electors to vote with the 
winning crowd. In these recent elections, Lord 
Salisbury himself worked this inducement for 
all, and a great deal more than all, it was worth. 
Every letter or telegram of congratulation which 
he sent to a winning candidate contained the same 
expression. To Glasgow: “Congratulations on 
splendid achievement. I hope it will have a powerful 
influence on opinion in the North.” To Bradford: 
“‘ Splendid victory. I am sure it had a very sensible 
effect upon the other elections.” To Manchester: ‘The 
victories in Manchester have had a most valuable 
effect, as we can already see, on the constituencies in 
the other parts of the country.” The remark is, no 
doubt, in each case as true as the fact is absurd and 
unjust. The victories at Glasgow, Bradford, Man- 
chester, and, above all, Derby, no doubt, as Lord 
Salisbury said, had a powerful influence on the other 
elections, and gave the winning side a large advan- 
tage in all the later elections. 

That the advantage is one which no party ought 
to have, and that the influence is among the most 
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unfair and least worthy of respect is, it seems to us, 
simply self-evident. It ought long ago to have been 
removed by the simple expedient of holding all 
elections on one day, and we are not without hope 
that since the Liberal party is likely to gain by the 
present system rather than the Tory at the next 
election, this change will be made by the present 
Government. An infinite deal of worry and triction 
which results from the long-drawn agony of the 
elections as they are now held would at the 


same time be saved, while the plural vote 
would be confined within the narrowest limits. 
We need not say that in our opinion plural 


voting should be abolished altogether. It is, 
indeed, probable enough that if no voter were 
credited with more than one vote, the Tory majority 
for the United Kingdom in the recent elections would 
be reduced very near, if not beyond, the vanishing- 
point. We do not, however, look for such self-sacrifice 
in the present Government as might be required for 
the total abolition of plural voting; but we must 
ask as a composition for all elections on one day. 





EDUCATION ACCORDING TO IRISH IDEAS. 
Os contemporary, the Spectator, published last 

week a remarkable article, which may be taken 
to express the views of the more educated section of 
the Unionists as to their future Irish policy. If 
these views were to prevail in the Cabinet and in 
both Houses of Parliament, we should see a very 
interesting experiment tried under circumstances of 
unprecedented encouragement. We should see an 
attempt made to govern Ireland from Westminster 
with some regard to Irish ideas. The policy is 
not a novel one. It was the policy of Pitt, 
when he undertook—if the Union was carried— 
to pass a scheme of endowment for the Roman 
Catholic Church, to settle the tithe question, and to 
give Roman Catholics the right to sit in Parliament. 
The first two items of Pitt’s policy were even 
approved by Addington. They may be said to have 
broken down partly because the king was a strait 
Protestant, and partly because the mass of the 
people could not understand the need of making 
concessions to ideas which were not their ideas. 
The greatest living statesman, who himself re- 
members the carrying of Catholic Emancipation in 
1829, believes it was the one great reform of his 
time which was carried contrary to the senti- 
ment of the British people. A similar experi- 
ment on a_ less clerical and more _ popular 
basis was attempted by the Whigs in the 
decade succeeding the Reform Bill. To reform the 
abuses of the Irish Church; to establish a poor law; 
to extend popular education; to leaven the magis- 
tracy with Catholics; to take the police out of the 
hands of the country gentry; to establish popular 
government in the towns—all this was not a 
policy which need necessarily have been unsuc- 
cessful; it was partly an English Whig policy, 
but it was also largely in accordance with Irish 
sentiment. It failed not merely because of the 
opposition of the House of Lords, but because it 
was impossible to arouse any great popular indig- 
nation in the country at the rejection of purely 
Irish reforms. What success it had was due not so 
much to Parliament as to Thomas Drummond. 
Lord John Russell’s policy must, we fear, be taken as 
a reversion to more British lines—Ireland was to 
be governed according to English ideas, pure and 
simple. Nor was Lord Derby’s unsuccessful attempt, 
under the guidance of his Attorney-General Napier, 
to give some expression to Irish ideas on the Land 












question more than a mere passing episode. But 
Mr. Gladstone in 1868-85 attempted to do much 
that the Spectator seems inclined to support: he 
tried to govern Ireland from Westminster in 
accordance with Irish ideas. On the Land question 
he nearly succeeded, and but for the House of 
Lords might perhaps have entirely succeeded. On 
the Church question he succeeded in passing dis- 
endowment, though it can hardly be said that he 
did any great creative work with the money set free. 
As to education and local government, he was 
practically unable to do anything. On the first 
he was thwarted by British prejudice ; on the second 
he was unable to obtain that Irish assistance which 
is essential for constructive work. There was pre- 
judice in England against Irish ideas, and in Ireland 
ugainst any ideas being enforced from Westminster. 

We believe that the same difficulties will prevent 
the present Government succeeding, but it is only 
fair to admit that they have got a better chance of 
success than any of their predecessors. They are 
strong enough to override the opposition of the land- 
lords and the Orangemen in both Houses. They are 
even perhaps strong enough to be able to override 
the anti-Irish prejudice among their own supporters 
which has done so much to give them their big ma- 
jority. Take the Education question. The Spectator 
recommends that the Irish primary schools should 
be made more denominational, as the Lrish secondary 
schools already are, and that a Roman Catholic 
University should be established. The National 
Schools in Ireland are practically denominational 
already, with the exception of the model schools, 
which are mainly used by the Presbyterians. Even 
in the “mixed schools,” which are attended by 
children of both denominations, the religious teach- 
ing given is—of course under the protection of a 
conscience clause—frankly sectarian. The Pres- 
byterian General Assembly has, it is true, passed 
resolutions for many successive years in favour of 
undenominational education; but it has combined 
the demand with another—that, wherever possible, 
there should be separate Presbyterian Schools under 
Presbyterian teachers. The Spectator’s policy there- 
fore resolves itself into the admission of the Christian 
Brothers. This was practically agreed upon by 
Mr. Morley in a letter which he sent to the 
National Board before leaving oflice, and no one 
will quarrel with the Tories for gaining what- 
ever popularity they can in Ireland by carrying into 
effect the compromise which he suggested. The de- 
mand for the admission of the Christian Brothers is 
more a popular than a clerical demand. Though it 
is supported by the clergy, and especially by the 
higher order of clergy, there are not a few priests 
who prefer to have in their own parishes lay teachers 
who are more directly subject to their own orders. 
It is the people who most enthusiastically demand 
the recognition of those who have been, under the 
inspiration of their religious faith, the most effective 
teachers of the poor. On this matter, instead of de- 
serving credit for courage, the Government would 
show a lamentable lack of the higher statesmanship 
if they failed to make sure that Mr. Morley’s work 
was completed. 

On the question of University education Mr. 
Gerald Balfour will be treading on more dangerous 
ground, as his brother knows to his cost. When 
Mr. Gladstone tried to meet the demand of the 
Roman Catholics for further facilities for higher 
education in 1873, he found himself beaten by a 
coalition of Irish Ultramontanes, English Noncon- 
formists, and English Tories. There is no more 
thorny and more difficult matter for an English 
Ministry to touch. It will be a curious illustration 
of Conservative contempt for the constituencies 
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if, after running extreme Protestant sentiment 
for all it was worth as against Home Rule, 
the Government deliberately pursue a_ policy 
which is repugnant to the mass of their sup- 
porters. It must, however, be remembered that one 
Tory Government established Maynooth and another 
Tory Government further endowed it, and it is not 
therefore impossible for Mr. Balfour to contend that 
he is following Tory precedents in establishing a 
similarly denominational college for the laity. The 
experiment will be an interesting one, but we see no 
reason why they should not succeed in overcoming, 
with the assistance they are sure to get from part of 
the Opposition, the resistance of a section of their 
own party and of those Liberals who, while they 
would not object to see a Roman Catholic University 
established by an Irish Parliament out of Irish 
money, will object to Imperial funds being devoted 
to a purpose of which they cannot approve. 

While, however, we believe the Government are 
strong enough to overcome British prejudice, even 
where it is strongest, they are bound to fail when- 
ever they go further and require Irish co-operation. 
In educational matters—which are, in a sense, above 
politics—the Catholic Church will accept and work 
any measure drawn in accordance with its views. 
There the point of greatest resistance in the attempt 
to govern Ireland according to Irish ideas is not in 
Ireland, but in England. But when they go on to 
try to introduce a local government scheme, they 
will require, to make it successful, the active assist- 
ance of the body of the Irish people. Such assist- 
ance, as the elections clearly show, will only be 
given if the local government scheme is combined 
with some recognition of Ireland’s nationality. 








UNITED AGAINST THE TURK. 





T last an event has happened which ought to 
carry conviction even to the sublimely imper- 
turbable Porte. Mr. Gladstone has fulfilled the 
prediction often made about him of late. He has 
consented—and it is particularly notable that the 
invitation has come from supporters of Lord Salis- 
bury’s Government—to address once more a public 
meeting to urge the prompt intervention which is 
necessary if the unhappy Armenians are to be saved 
from extermination. It is only in their interest, we 
learn, that he bas delayed taking action. Had he 
spoken before, he might have made their cause once 
more a party question, and set up friction which could 
only have retarded its progress. But that cause 
has long found supporters among all varieties of 
opinion, some of them, indeed—like the Bishop of St. 
Asaph and Mr. E. J. Dillon in the timely, and other- 
wise most valuable article, presently tu be further 
noticed, in this month’s Contemporary—anxious to 
use the wrongs of the Armenians us a weapon against 
the late Liberal Government. It is true that there 
are Tory organs that still profess to disbelieve the 
story of the atrocities, or treat such of them as they 
are compelled to admit as inevitable incidents of the 
Turkish Empire, the overthrow of which they dare 
not contemplate. But no body of Englishmen of 
ordinary intelligence and humanity can resist the 
overwhelming evidence that compelled the action of 
the Powers, or the still more terrible evidence, now 
coming in, of the increasing suffering that is generated 
among the Armenians by the prolonged delay in 
giving that action practical effect. The news of 
Mr. Gladstone speaking at a meeting presided over 
by the Duke of Westminster, and at the request 
of important members of Lord Salisbury’s own 
party, may well undo the lamentable effect of the 








Bradford speech. Much is made by some Tory papers 
of the promise of reforms to be executed under Shakir 
Pasha’s superintendence. If this is not purely illu- 
sory, its performance must be prompt. And it may 
well claim the attention of the English public, as well 
as of her Ministry. 

We publish in another column a letter from our 
Constantinople correspondent, whose sources of in- 
formation are beyond question. The testimony of 
that letter is reinforced by the detailed and most 
impressive article from the pen of Mr. E. J. Dillon, 
which occupies the first place in this month’s Con- 
temporary Review. Both tell the same horrible tale. 
The officials everywhere have made haste to commit 
acts of extortion and outrage while there is yet 
time left them. The condition of the six provinces 
specially affected is beyond description. The 
“Armenian Anarchists,” whom our correspondent 
has always specified as one of the great dangers of 
the situation, are more hopeful than ever of provok- 
ing the despairing population to a rising which will 
compel the armed intervention of Russia. The 
Porte, meanwhile, is busy “ preventing sedition,” in 
other words, checking the most elementary self- 
defence on the part of the Armenians against their 
Kurdish oppressors. Mr. E. J. Dillon has an even 
worse story to tell—a story full of convincing 
details of outrage, murder, rape, and other atrocities, 
filthy and nameless, now being committed on 
the Armenian population as a punishment for the 
exposure of the horrors of Sassoun. In 1878, 
he tells us, the Powers at Berlin by their talk of 
Russian aggression and Armenian reforms “ abolished 
purgatory in Armenia and deliberately assisted at the 
inauguration of hell.”’ Till that date the sufferings 
of the Armenians had been intermittent, and were 
chiefly incidental to their position as neighbours to 
the Kurds. Since then the Porte has had a motive for 
clearing them off entirely—partly because they might 
act as a stimulus to Russian invasion, partly to make 
room for a Kurdish population who might be 
organised against such invasion on a Cossack model, 
The exposure of the atrocities and the delay of the 
Powers to act gives every encouragement to the 
Turkish officials to hasten the process of extermination. 

Had it not been for the change of Ministry, 
there is good reason to believe that our fleet would 
have been at Constantinople long ago. The delay 
has caused unspeakable and incalculable suffering. 
It has given time for the Macedonian question to 
show itself, and so has begun to threaten the peace 
of the Balkans once more. But it has also given 
opportunity for England to unite. Foreign policy 
stands outside party considerations, and the events 
now known are silencing even the Tory Turcophiles. 
The meeting of Tuesday will open a new stage in 
the question. Lord Salisbury has himself, at Brad- 
ford, spoken of the futility of speech without action. 
But if the country speaks—and watches—as it should, 
its Ministry cannot but speak and act also. If it 
does this promptly, the lives of the Armenians may be 
preserved, and the Eastern Question may not be 
reopened in its entirety. But if not, events will 
happen which may well bring about chaos in Asia, 
and lead at no long interval to war in Europe. 








A WARNING FROM BELGIUM. 





HE great demonstration of Sunday last in the 
streets of Brussels is perhaps only the prelude 

to another serious crisis in the affairs of that 
kingdom. If so, the crisis will have been provoked 
entirely by the present Ministry in their anxiety 
at once to conciliate their Clerical supporters and to 
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check the growth of Socialism by capturing the 
rising generation while still at school for the cause 


of the Church and of social order en masse. It 
was one of the most hopeful signs for the future 
of Belgium, during the electoral campaign last year, 
that the old fierce opposition between Clerical and 
Anti-clerical seemed at last to be breaking down. 
* Anti-clericalism’’ seemed ceasing to be a bond 
of union; and both with the Socialists and 
with the advanced wing of the Liberal party a 
policy of mere negation seemed to be giving place 
to definite plans —to a great extent, no doubt, 
undesirable, but still distinct and discussable—of 
positive social reform. The Ministerial policy was 
not merely, or mainly, “ Clerical;” and one wing 
of the Catholics—frowned on, it is true, by the 
Bishops—gloried in the title of Christian Socialist. 
Nothing, one would imagine, could be more desirable 
in the true interest of religious belief than any 
tendency to dissociate it from political partisan- 
ship. The Belgian Ministry has chosen to reunite 
the two. It has deliberately gone back—farther 
back than the reactionary law of 1884, which upset 
the sound common-school system established in 1879. 
The Liberal law of 1879 made the communal schools 
secular—that is to say, eliminated religious teach- 
ing from the list of compulsory subjects, and freed 
the schools from sacerdotal control. But the priests 
were—very properly—allowed facilities for giving 
religious teaching to those children whose parents 
desired it, and were admitted to the schools at stated 
times for the purpose. The reactionary law of 1584 
recognised voluntary schools—that is, it allowed the 
communes to subsidise them side by side with or 
instead of the public elementary schools existing 
under the law of 1879. The communes gladly 
availed themselves of the permission, in the supposed 
interests of economy and of religion combined. The 
old elementary schools were to a great extent closed; 
the total number of schools was reduced; and at 
the present moment of some 5,700 public elementary 
schools in Belgium, only 153 are of the old type, 
of which 76 are in Brussels. The Ministry now 
proposes to abolish even these 153. Religious 
instruction is to be compulsory everywhere, and 
it need hardly be said it will im all cases be 
Roman Catholic. The scattered Protestant children 
will not suffice to form a class, and, if they did, it is 
not proposed that they shall receive their religious 
instruction at the school. A conscience clause is 
provided; but the isolated parents who venture to 
put it into force will certainly be marked out as 
heretics, and subjected to that petty persecution 
which the constituted authorities in a small place 
know so well how to apply. Belgium is one of the 
worst-educated countries of Western Europe, as it is. 
The present proposal will make it worse still. The 
militant Socialists of the mining districts will not 
eare to send their children to schools wholly con- 
trolled by the priests. Yet, unless they control the 
commune—which for other reasons is improbable— 
how can they hope to create schools of their own? 
Worse still, the proposal, to gain an advantage which 
is practically trifling, forces forward the most repul- 
sive side of Catholicism, and, in a very literal fashion, 
“causes the enemy to blaspheme,” as any one may 
see in the minor organs of advanced opinion in 
Belgium to-day. And the suggested amendment in 
favour of permitting the establishment of secular 
voluntary schools makes matters considerably worse 
for the cause of religion and morals. In the present 
state of feeling in Belgium it cannot be doubted that 
such schools would be like the extraordinary 
orphanage at Cempuis—hotbeds of “new” morals 
and militant atheism. The feelings eel by the 
Bill received striking expression in Brussels on 











Sunday last. It is true that the old “ doctrinaire ” 
Liberals would take no active part in a demonstra- 
tion which involved their standing on the same 
platform with the supporters of the red flag. But 
their feeling was none thelessstrong. Progressists and 
Socialists from Brussels and the provinces marched 
through the streets fraternally, in drenching rain, 
denouncing the Bill and the Ministry, and at times 
threatening even the King. In short, the Ministry, 
for the sake of a very dubious benefit to religion, 
has reunited all sections of the Opposition against 
the Roman Catholie Church, and, it may be, has 
stimulated the growing Socialist hostility to the 
monarchy as well. The Opposition appeal to the 
liberty of conscience guaranteed by the Constitution, 
and threaten withdrawal from the Chamber. Bour- 
geois and working man, Liberal capitalist and down- 
trodden Socialist, combine in protest, and may here- 
after combine in action too. 

Now, this is not without its lesson for our own 
Coalitionist Ministry. Our classes are happily not 
sharply antagonistic as in Belgium; our State is 
not, like Belgium, highly artificial; our dominant 
Church is far less aggressive, and is usually much 
more intelligent and reasonable. But there are plenty 
of signs that the great Ministerial majority is to be 
exploited in the interest of the voluntary school 
system. The Roman Catholics, as we noted last 
week, have done their best to push the claims of 
their own schools to a further share in public money. 
The country clergy have great hopes that Sir 
John Gorst will be less exacting than Mr. Acland 
in matters of sanitation and even of common 
decency. They do not yet venture to hope for the 
abolition of Board Schools, but they do hope for 
aggrandisement of their own “ National ” schools at 
the expense of the schools which are really national. 
If the Ministry wishes to discredit the Church, re- 
unite the Liberal party, and reinforce it by the whole 
strength of the Nonconformist Unionists, it could 
not take a better course than concession to such 
demands. The establishment of a Catholic University 
in Ireland may easily be followed by the concurrent 
endowment of Anglican and Catholic schools for 
England. Nothing can be more wasteful of 
educational forces, than this splitting up, nor is 
either a parochial clergyman or a secular priest 
likely a priori to have any special authority as an 
educationist. Nor is it at all clear that the 
religious instruction given attains its end. It cer- 
tainly does not in Germany, on the authority of 
Evangelical spectators themselves. Before 1870 
most of the English working classes who had had 
any instruction at all had been to Church schools, 
yet the Church of England is unquestionably stronger 
among working men now than in 1870. To push 
the interests of the Church of England in this way 
—to couple them with those of Roman Catholicism, 
and to run counter to the practice of a quarter of a 
century—is to rally all non-Anglican and much 
Anglican feeling for a contest in which, as in 
Belgium, the ultimate advantage is hardly likely to 
be either for the Church or for her sacred cause. 








FINANCE. 





VHE City is thinning visibly, and of those who 
remain everyone who can is preparing to get 
away. Yet prices on the Stock Exchange are won- 
derfully firm, and business, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, is fairly brisk. The public is in one of 
its sanguine moods, and nothing discourages it. The 
condition of South-Eastern Europe is disregarded. 
Everyone has made up his mind that peace will be 
maintained, and that being so, every suggestion 
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even that there may be alarm, if nothing worse, 
is pooh-poohed as mere pessimism. So, again, the 
indignation of Japan and its hasty armaments are 
treated as of noaccount; and that possibly there may 
be something more than tension between Japan and 
Russia is laughed at as entirely out of the question. 
Moreover, the high pricesat whichsecuritiesof allkinds 
stand are regarded as the most natural thing in the 
world : as if, in fact, Consols were not extravagantly 
dear at a premium of between 7 and 8, and as if 
South African securities—to go to the other extreme 
—were not extravagantly dear when they are from 
10 to 100 times the prices at which they stood only 
a couple of years ago. In the South African market 
there is great activity for the time of year. The 
Continent is still buying. It is quite true that it is 
selling likewise; but the buying predominates. And 
here at home the public is buying, if possible, more 
eagerly. Unfortunately, the public do not remember 
that prices have been rising almost without a 
break for twelve whole months, and that the 
quotations now are high enough even if the most 
sanguine predictions that ever have been made were 
fully realised. In many cases, however, there is no 
realisation, for the companies have not even begun 
to pay dividends. In saying this we are not in the 
least pretending that South Africa is not exceedingly 
rich and that the best companies are not well 
managed and have not a bright future before them. 
But what we do maintain is that prices have been 
pushed too high and that it is unwise to push them 
farther. In the American market likewise there is a 
somewhat reckless speculation. Undoubtedly, matters 
are somewhat better now in the United States than 
they were. But the conditions which brought about 
the panic there exist still, and therefore there is no 
ground for speculation. Upon the Continent, politic- 
ally the outlook is not inviting; but the prices of 
almost all securities are maintained at quotations 
which only a few years ago would have been looked 
upon as entirely impossible. 

The main support, no doubt, of the rash specula- 
tion which is going on everywhere at home and 
abroad is the extraordinary abundance and cheap- 
ness of money. Time enough has passed for the 
Baring crisis to be forgotten. Confidence has re- 
covered, and everyone who is in fairly good credit 
can borrow from his banker at wonderfully low 
rates. Therefore everyone is encouraged once more, 
and everyone is eagerly looking out for some 
means of making money. Money has been made 
in very large amounts, too, in the mining 
market during the past year, and the success which 
has attended the operations there has given fresh 
courage and inclined people to launch out in every 
direction. Investment in the mining market, how- 
ever, was very different twelve months ago from 
what it is now. Then it was a safe operation. It 
was proved beyond dispute that the fields were 
exceedingly rich ; and that being so, the prices that 
then ruled were exceedingly low. But the whole 
circumstances are changed now; and the courage, 
therefore, of the present day is as rash as the want 
of courage of eighteen months ago was out of place. 
Meanwhile the speculation has not gone far enough 
yet to raise rates; and as money is so abundant that 
bankers very often do not know how to employ it 
profitably, it is very easy for anyone who is rash 
enough to engage in almost any enterprise, no 
matter how foolish. The ease of money will be 
maintained longer, too, amongst other things, be- 
cause the proceeds of the Chinese loan raised in 
Paris a fortnight ago are now being transferred to 
London. China has paid them over to Japan, and 
Japan wishes to have them in London. So much 
money added to the already existing plethora is, of 
course, bewildering bankers, and making them more 
eager than ever to lend to anyone in tolerably 
good credit. As a natural consequence, new 
issues of all kinds are being brought out. The 
ascendancy obtained by Russia over China, the 
decision of China to borrow in Paris instead of in 





London at a low rate of interest by means of a 
Russian guarantee, and the paying over of the 
proceeds to Japan have caused widespread dis- 
appointment and probably will lead to a fall in 
silver. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER, 


ATURDAY.—The losses announced to-day are 
numerous and severe, and to the list of good 
men who have lost their seats in the House of 
Commons must be added the names of Sir George 
Newnes and Mr. Hobhouse. There are, however, 
some reassuring features, such as the victories in 
Leicestershire and Norfolk, which show that the 
heart of England is by no means so completely anti- 
Liberal as Mr. Chamberlain wishes us to believe. 
There are many signs in the Tory Press of the in- 
evitable divisions of opinion which must follow the 
sweeping Ministerial victory. Liberals can afford to 
wait for the development of these differences when 
the moment for action arrives. In the meantime it 
is gratifying to note one creditable feature of the 
situation. This is the strong expression of opinion 
in most of the Tory journals in favour of the reten- 
tion of Mr. Gully as Speaker. The Tory newspapers 
unquestionably show both wisdom and patriotism in 
taking this course, and if Mr. Balfour is a wise man 
he will accept their advice. Unfortunately, however, 
Mr. Balfour, like his uncle, feels a great contempt 
for the Press, and it is by no means impossible that 
he will ignore the representations which are now 
being made by his own partisans. If he should do 
so, then so much the worse for him and for the 
House of Commons. Popular respect for the Chair 
will be absolutely destroyed if the actual occupant 
of it should be displaced, not because he has been 
guilty of any failure in the performance of his duties, 
but simply in order that his place may be filled by a 
subservient party man. 

Mr. Gladstone's letter to Mr. Ogilvie, of Dundee, 
is a notable utterance, with that unflinching tenacity 
of purpose which the old leader has always displayed. 
Alike in times of triumph and defeat, he reiterates 
his view of the policy of the Liberal party. The 
unjust prerogatives of the House of Lords, and the 
equally unjust system of governing Ireland by force 
are the real objects against which Liberals ought to 
concentrate their energies. If only the leading men 
of the Liberal party in the House of Commons had 
followed Mr. Gladstone’s advice a few weeks ago, we 
should hardly have been where we are to-day. 

Monday.—The excitement of the battle is at an 
end. The screens with “ election results” are cleared 
away from the clubs, and members and ex-members 
are once more plentiful enough in Pall Mall. There 
is not much to be learned from the experiences 
through which they have passed. One and all com- 
plain bitterly of the good luck of the Tories in getting 
the Manchester elections fixed for the first day of 
the polling. To that fact and to the defeat of Sir 
William Harcourt at Derby they attribute the as- 
tonishing swing of the pendulum. Of Liberal pro- 
spects for the future one hears little that is worth 
recording. There is no despondency among sensible 
persons, but the fact is recognised that, forthe moment, 
the Liberal policy must be a waiting one. Even re- 
construction and reorganisation must wait. But there 
is no corresponding feeling on the side of the Tories. 
Astonished as they are at the magnitude of their 
victory, which not a single man among them 
foresaw, they are still eager to make use of their 
strength. Ireland will furnish the earliest test of 
their policy. I see that the Freeman's Journal 
speaks of the endowment of a Roman Catholic 
University as being one of the schemes contemplated 
by Ministers. My private information leads me to 
believe that this statement is well founded. Of 
course these are early days in which to be discussing 
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the future proposals of Ministers with regard to 
Ireland; but from all I learn the policy to be 
adopted will be one of liberal bribery in the first 
instance, and if that should not suffice, of still more 
liberal concession. The complete failure of the 
Balfourian system of coercion is recognised by 
everybody; and it was never more true than it is 
to-day that the old @game of} law and order” is up 
so far as Ireland is concerned. The works of Mr. 
Gladstone and the Gladstone Parliament manifestly 
live after them. 

Tuesday.—There is not a little amusement tobe got 
out of the duel now being fought between the Times 
and the Standard. The latter journal clearly dis- 
likes the intrusion of the ex-Liberals into the Tory 
camp, and has not the slightest intention of yielding 
the pas to the organ of the Duke of Devonshire and 
Mr. Chamberlain. It has accordingly taken up very 
seriously the question of the Speakership, and 
demands the dismissal of Mr. Gully in opposition to 
the plea of the Times for his retention. The 
question will probably be settled at the Cabinet 
to-day, and there is a great deal of anxiety as to 
the result among the Conservatives. I am not at all 
hopeful as to the course that Ministers will take. 
Mr. Balfour can at times act with as mischievous a 
disregard for patriotism and the higher duties of his 
position as Mr. Chamberlain himself has ever dis- 
played. But it will be a bad beginning for the new 
Government if their first step is to drag down the 
Chair of the House of Commons into the mire of 
party conflict. 

Lord Rosebery is back in town, and has seen a 
few of his friends at his house in Berkeley Square. 
He has benefited by his yachting trip, but, as is 
natural, has chafed greatly under his enforced silence 
during the elections. That silence was all the more 
unfortunate, as his two lieutenants in the House of 
Commons were apparently unable to spare a minute 
from their own electioneering struggles in order to 
cheer on the party as a whole. It was in these cir- 
cumstances that Mr. Gladstone came to the rescue, 
and wrote those letters to different constituencies 
which appeared last week. One is sorry that he did 
not begin this good work earlier. But, of course, it 
was a departure from the rule he had laid down for 
himself—a rule that he would certainly have kept if 
the necessity for action had not been so urgent. 
But when the leader of the party was compulsorily 
and his lieutenants voluntarily silent at a time when 
strong leadership was so necessary, Mr. Gladstone 
cast his own personal wishes to the winds and 
rushed into the breach to try amd rally his party. 
O si sic omnes ! 

Wednesday.—The Cabinet met yesterday for the 
first time, and it is clear that there was a long 
discussion on the question of the Speakership. The 
Standard, I see, hints clearly that there were differ- 
ences of opinion on the subject, and one can well 
believe it. But it is pretty certain that Mr. Balfour 
found that the majority of his colleagues were not 
in sympathy with his vendetta against Mr. Gully, 
and all that he could induce the Cabinet to do was 
to refrain from taking any decided action in the 
matter. This means that we shall have at least a 
week of intrigue and wire pulling, though I am glad 
to see from the altered tone of the Standard, as well 
as from other indications, that general opinion on 
the Conservative side is running more strongly than 
ever in favour of the maintenance of the status quo. 
Also, one must note the increasing bitterness of a 
certain section of the Tories against Mr. Chamberlain. 
I do not lay much stress upon such articles as those 
that are appearing in the New Review; but hour by 
hour the anger of the old Tories is manifestly in- 
creasing. One wonders what Mr. Chamberlain himself 
feels. With all his arrogance and self-conceit, he is 
by no means pachydermatous. 

Liberals are continuing to make full confession 
of the causes to which they attribute their defeat, 
and I see that Sir Charles Dilke has now put 
forward another explanation. Last week it was 








Lord Rosebery’s winning the Derby. This week it 
is a mysterious feud between the London and 
provincial Liberal members in the late Parliament, 
in which the London members beat the country 
members and succeeded in making Lord Rosebery 
Prime Minister. I can hardly believe that Sir 
Charles’s statement to the representative of the 
Matin has been correctly reported, more especially 
when I see that he is represented as saying that it 
was the defeat of the London members at the 
beginning of the contest that caused the pendulum 
to swing with so much violence. The London 
elections were almost wholly confined to the two 
last days of the poll in the boroughs, and, as I have 
repeatedly stated, the swing of the pendulum was due 
to the defeats in Manchester and to the disaster at 
Derby. As for the supposed feud between London 
and provincial Liberals, it is a mere figment of the 
imagination. 

The announcement that Mr. Gladstone is to speak 
next week at a meeting on behalf of the Armenians 
is important. It will teach the Sultan that even the 
change of Ministry has not altered the position of 
England, and that his hired friends in England have 
deceived him by letting him understand that he 
would be allowed to ravish and murder as he pleased 
whenever Lord Salisbury came into office. My 
private advices from Turkey represent the state of 
things as growing worse daily. It would seem as 
though nothing less than extermination of the 
Armenians were being aimed at by the Mussulmans. 

Thursday.—So, after all, Mr. Balfour and the 
Standard have climbed down and Mr. Gully will be 
re-elected, probably without even a show of opposi- 
tion. I have only met one person who has ex- 
pressed any regret since the news of this termina- 
tion of the Speaker incident became known. This 
was an ardent Radical, who, whilst personally re- 
joicing over Mr. Gully’s triumph, was full of grief at 
the thought that Ministers had avoided the gigantic 
blunder they seemed to have been on the point of 
making. “It would have given us the whip-hand 
during the whole life of the Parliament,” said he. 
This is no doubt true; but, after all, no real Parlia- 
mentarian will regret that the greatest institution 
in the House of Commons has been saved, even 
though in saving it the Liberals have lost a useful 
weapon of attack. 

The men of eminence on the Liberal side who 
have lost their seats in the elections are likely, for 
the most part, to remain out of Parliamentary life 
for some little time to come. All will, indeed, be the 
better for the rest, and there are even those who 
regret, for Sir William Harcourt’s own sake, that he 
has not been allowed six months of seclusion and 
self-examination in the New Forest. Mr. John 
Morley, I believe, wishes to return at once to his 
books. He has not a little unfinished work on hand, 
and he can employ the next twelve months with 
profit both to himself and the country in another 
sphere than that from which he has just escaped. 
He takes his defeat in a philosophic mood, and will, I 
am sure, be none the worse for a change of occupa- 
tion. Among the other leaders who have for the 
moment disappeared there is no very great 
anxiety for an immediate return to Parliament- 
ary life. The strain of the last three years 
was terribly severe, and as for many months 
to come the Liberal party will not be in a position 
to take any decisive action, those who can take a 
holiday are not sorry to have it. There has been 
some talk at the clubs of summoning a meeting of 
the Liberal party almost immediately. Nothing 
could be more foolish than such a step as this. At 
the present moment the defeat is too recent, and its 
causes too numerous and too bitter, to allow of the 
calm discussion and consideration which alone would 
justify such a meeting as that proposed. Lord 
Rosebery means to return to town for the meeting of 
Parliament, and he will doubtless have something to 
say about the situation when he finds himself again 
face to face with Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords. 
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Friday.—The announcement of Sir Edward Malet’s 
approaching retirement from the Berlin Embassy is 
no surprise to his friends. No doubt Sir Edward 
would have been willing to remain in the diplomatic 
service if Paris had been open to him. But there 
are insuperable difficulties in the way of the transfer 
of an ambassador direct from Berlin to Paris. This 
is to be regretted, for at the present critical state of 
the relations between Great Britain and France, we 
want the best man available as successor to Lord 
Dufferin. Not being able to have Paris, Sir Edward 
Malet has resolved to seek the rest which his rather 
delicate health justifies him in taking. He is rich; 
by his marriage he has risen to the highest social 
circle ; he is very much of a persona grata in many 
different quarters, and he has just built himself a 
lordly pleasure house not far from Monte Carlo, 
where he can take his ease beyond the reach of 
fogs and frosts. It is not improbable that he will 
receive a peerage on his retirement. Indeed, I 
understand several additions to the House of 
Lords are in contemplation, and that the soul of 
British flunkeydom is to be delighted before long 
by the creation of another dukedom. 








GEOGRAPHERS IN CONGRESS. 





HE history of the International Geographical 
Congresses, the sixth of which has assembled in 
London this week, is soon told. In 1869 statues of 
the great geographers, Mercator and Ortelius, were 
about to be inaugurated at Antwerp and Rupel- 
mond, and it was felt that such an occasion would 
be fitly celebrated by a great international festival. 
Arrangements for such a gathering were soon made, 
and in 1871 a “ Congrés des Sciences geographiques, 
cosmographiques, et commerciales” met at Antwerp, 
and its proceedings were found to be of great profit 
to workers in all departments of geographical 
science. As a definition of geography is one of the 
matters at present under discussion at the Imperial 
Institute, it is not for us to dogmatise, but we run 
little risk of error in assuming that it is nothing if 
not cosmopolitan, and it seemed therefore fit that 
the successors of the Antwerp Congress should dis- 
tribute themselves over such portions of the globe 
as seemed reasonably accessible. The second Con- 
gress was held at Paris in 1875, under the presidency 
of M. Ferdinand de Lesseps; thethird, at Venice,in 1881, 
was remarkable forits greatexhibitionof geographical 
objects ; the fourth, again in Paris, was associated 
with the great International Exhibition of 1889. At 
the last Congress, held at Berne in 1891, it was 
resolved that the meetings should be placed on a 
more permanent footing, that they should take 
place at intervals of not less than three years nor 
more than five, and that the sixth Congress should 
meet in London in 1895. There has thus been 
developed a final court of appeal in all scientific 
geographical questions—a court to which further 
consistency was given by the resolution unanimously 
adopted this week that the officers of each Congress 
shall retain their posts till the meeting of the next. 
As in former years, practically all the arrange- 
ments have in the present instance been left to the 
discretion of the body entertaining the Congress. 
The Royal Geographical Society, however, is thrown 
more on its own resources than has hitherto been 
the case; state or municipal aid is not available 
with us as in other countries, and outside help has 
only been obtained from a few City companies and 
private individuals. The President of the Congress 
is Mr. C. R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S., President of the 
Royal Geographical Society ; and the secretaryship 
is in the joint care of Mr. J. Scott Keltie and Dr. H. 
R. Mill. Each department has been organised by a 
special committee, under the general chairmanship 
of Major L. Darwin, R.E. 
The leading features of the Congress are simple. 
The daily meetings are arranged so as to avoid 





excessive subdivision into sections, and no attempt 
has been made to “ popularise” the proceedings at 
the expense of solid results in the way of real 
scientific work. The exhibitions are made re- 
presentative rather than exhaustive, so that the 
meetings are not overshadowed by them, and the 
social element is kept entirely independent of both. 
It may fairly be said that on thus keeping a just 
balance depends the whole success of such meetings, 
which otherwise degenerate into mere technical dis- 
cussions or exaggerated entertainments. 

The proceedings of the Congress opened in the Im- 
perial Institute on Friday evening of last week, when 
an immense number of eminent foreign geographers, 
delegated by the Governments and Geographical 
Societies of nearly every civilised nation, were 
presented to H.R.H. the Duke of York, Honorary 
President. The presentations having been made 
in private, the Duke of York addressed the whole 
Congress, welcoming the foreign visitors on behalf 
of the Queen and the Prince of Wales, the patrons 
of the Congress. Mr. Markham extended a welcome 
from the British Geographical Societies and from 
British geographers generally, and the Congress 
adjourned to the gardens, there to discuss the 
situation and prepare for the labours of the week: 
the geographical interest being in no wise diminished 
by the strains of Strauss’ famous band. 

Saturday morning began with the President's 
address, in which each country was individually 
reminded of its achievements in the past and of its 
share in the work of the meeting. Thereafter came 
a division into sections—one occupied with the 
applications of photography to surveying, and a 
second with geographical education. In the former 
there came a warning note that photography could 
not be expected to replace triangulation, but it seemed 
to be agreed that for many purposes it enabled a 
surveyor to determine fixed points with all necessary 
accuracy. We can hardly imagine a more excellent 
way of attaining the educational ends of the 
other section than practical instruction in drawing a 
map from a series of photographs, similar to the one 
made by Mr. Coles from views in the Caucasus. 
Geographical education, it would seem, is in a sad 
plight in this country, the old-fashioned methods of 
teaching the British nation geography by means of 
plagues, famines, and pestilences having obviously 
become inadequate. Any addition to the intermin- 
able list of “subjects” is to be feared above most 
things, but it is quite certain that pupils of all classes 
and in all stages might learn real geography—one of 
the most fascinating of subjects—with vastly less 
trouble than they now expend in acquiring useless 
geographical facts. 

On Monday the Congress in general session con- 
sidered questions of Polar exploration. Of the 
immense scientific importance of such exploration 
there seems to be no reasonable room for doubt, 
especially in the case of the Antarctic regions. Un- 
fortunately the Antarctic continent does not lend 
itself to partial exploration by such private enter- 
prises as are at present seeking a way to the North 
Pole; recent attempts have done little more than 
make it clear that any Antarctic expedition must be 
at least a national undertaking. We can only hope 
that this country will not fall behind in the “ race for 
Antarctica—a hope strengthened by the reception 
given to Mr. Borchegrevink’s most interesting paper 
on Thursday.” 

Monday’s subsections dealt with the divisions of 
terrestrial time and space, and with inquiries con- 
cerning the form of the globe. A notable feature of 
the latter was the papers of the late Surveyors- 
General of India and of the Cape of Good Hope, 
which gave some idea of the enormous amount of 
work accomplished by these services. On Tuesday 
the general meeting of the Congress was occupied 
with reports and resolutions on various matters of 
international interest and importance. The sections 
discussed oceanography and geographical ortho- 
graphy and definitions. The former subject has been 
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rather a specialty of the meeting, and the same 
section continued its work on Wednesday. Great 
interest was taken in the remarkable work of the 
Prince of Monaco in the Atlantic, and the profound 
effects of oceanic currents near the land were 
brought out by the testimony of Professor Libbey, 
of Princeton University, of Professor Petterssen, of 
Stockholm, and of Mr. H. N. Dickson. The co- 
operation of the last two investigators with others 
from Germany, Norway, and Denmark in a trial 
survey of the North Sea during 1893 and 1894 has 
shown that remarkable relations exist between the 
sea currents and our climate, and their effects on 
our fisheries are also profound. It is to be hoped 
that where matters of so great economic importance 
are involved, Professor Petterssen’s scheme for joint 
international research during a term of years may 
soon be carried out. 

At Wednesday’s meeting the subsection also con- 
sidered the inland waters. Professor Forel gave 
some valuable information about the new science, 
limnology, whose chief exponent in this country is 
Dr. H. R. Mill. Dr. Mill described some of his sounding 
work at a demonstration on Thursday evening. 

The general session was a great field day on 
questions connected with Africa. The morning was 
occupied in discussing the extent to which Africa is 
suited for development by white races, or under 
their superintendence, the subject being handled 
from various points of view by such authorities as 
Sir John Kirk, Count Pfeil, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Raven- 
stein, Mr. Silva White, M. Lionel Décle, and Slatin 
Pasha. 

In the midst of so much substantial fare even the 
most leisured member of Congress finds scant time 
to study the exhibitions, which, as we have said, are 
rather representative than exhaustive. Many of the 
leading countries exhibit their most recent geo- 
graphical products in the way of maps, books, 
globes, travelling equipment, and the like. Mr. 
John Thomson has made an admirable collection of 
historical portraits of the great explorers and geo- 
graphers, and of views and sketches of remote and 
unfamiliar regions. In an annexe, Mr. John Coles 
has collected surveying and meteorological instru- 
ments, some of wonderful precision, others of 
historical interest; and Mr. E. G. Ravenstein illus- 
trates the use and progress of cartography from the 
days of Ptolemy in a loan collection which includes 
such priceless works as the Queen’s Leonardo da 
Vinci maps, the Mollineux globe from the Middle 
Temple, one of the two copies of Agas’ map of 
London known to exist, and many others from 
famous public and private libraries. Truly, it is 
small wonder that the Congress finds it hard to 
define geography. 








MR. TRAILL AS SOCIALIST. 


HE idle pleasure-seeker who has been laboriously 

gay in town all the season, and is now prepar- 
ing to spend what he calls a holiday at a fashionable 
German Spa, gets a very serious warning from Mr. 
Traill in the National Review. He is told that he 
has no right to choose for his Continental excursion 
the time when much better men, the real toilers, 
whom he has sufficiently inconvenienced in London 
in June and July, want to take their rest at that 
same Spa. We have had enough of him already. 
He has jostled us in the crowded street; we 
have felt his elbow on staircases; we have 
been bored by his conversation at dinner. Why 
should he occupy the best rooms in the foreign 
hotel where we have the greatest difficulty in 
securing attics? Why should the desert waste 
of his twaddle, which we hoped to leave behind 
in Piccadilly, stretch relentlessly before us at 
Carlsbad? Mr. Traill rebukes his “ extremely 
selfish and thoughtless conduct.” If he had any 





sense, to say nothing of altruism, he would have 
taken his holiday earlier, and left the Spa or the 
Italian lakes free for us in August. He would 
remember that idleness has its duties as well 
as its money, and that one of them is the obligation 
to go abroad in the early summer, so as not to in- 
commode the deserving citizen who must have his 
holiday in August or not at all. To the idle 
pleasure-seekers Mr. Traill administers this much- 
needed lesson: “The world is getting more and 
more difficult to live in as population increases and 
‘nerves’ become more irritable, and the proper 
altruistic function of this class of the community 
is to mitigate friction, and, indeed, to devote all 
their forethought and energy to the task of making 
life smoother and more pleasant for those who are 
less favourably situated than themselves.” 

To this it may be replied that the laborious 
trifler has his affairs in London when the season is 
in full swing; that his friends are there, and would 
be disconsolate without him; that the German Spa 
in June is not to his taste; that be has as much right 
to be in town then as Mr. Traill; that there is no 
good in a Tory majority if a man is to be lectured 
in a Tory review on the way in which he employs 
his own time. What is the tyranny of Local Veto 
compared with this arbitrary ukase that a man 
must make more room in London by clearing out of 
it at the height of the season, and less crowding at 
the German Spa by not going there in August? 
But, if we do not misunderstand Mr. Traill, he 
is quite prepared to apply the principles of 
Socialism with the utmost vigour to this ap- 
portionment of holidays. Probably, Lord Salis- 
bury will be directly urged by the revolutionary 
section of his party, with Mr. Traill at its head, to 
use his majority for the coercion of the idle pleasure- 
seeker. We may have a short Act taxing inoppor- 
tune holidays instead of ground-rents. The citizen 
with ever so much a year, and nothing to do for 
it, may be required by statute to take his holiday 
not later than June, or else to pay a substantial 
fine. Moreover, Mr. Traill has another threat, for 
he hints, not obscurely, that, to safeguard the ease 
and comfort of the deserving who visit the German 
Spa, the others must be forced to confine their ex- 
cursions within the “boundaries of a fair and 
most interesting mother country, with which many 
of them are very imperfectly acquainted.” Here we 
havea promising task for a new department of State. 
Mr. Bartley, who has been left out of the Govern- 
ment, as Lord Salisbury has thoughtfully explained, 
by “peculiar circumstances,” might be appointed 
First Commissioner of Playgrounds, with a rigid 
mandate to allot not only time but place for the 
holidays of the community. As the study of our 
“most interesting mother country” is specially 
wholesome for patriots in affluent circumstances 
who spend much of their time abroad, Mr. Bartley 
might prepare a pleasing itinerary through the 
mining districts for millionaires, rambles in the 
East End for people with not less than ten thousand 
a year, and days on the Thames between London 
Bridge and Gravesend for the proprietors of banking 
accounts which are never overdrawn. No new peer 
ought to qualify for his title till he has spent six 
weeks in the Isle of Man with Mr. Hall Caine. 
Conducted with spirit, the Office of Playgrounds 
might be of the utmost value to party organisation, 
for if Mr. Bartley were to order Dr. Lunn’s tourists 
to discuss the reunion of Christendom at John 
o’ Groat’s instead of Grindelwald, Scotland might go 
entirely Tory at the next General Election. 

These are considerations which Mr. Traill cannot 
neglect to impress upon his political friends. His 
foresight shows him that there is something beyond ; 
for, as he justly says, the time may come when we 
shall not be content with asking the prosperous 
patriot to take his holiday to suit our convenience, 
and not his, but when we shall ask him to pay for 
both. It will be the duty of the First Commissioner 
of Playgrounds to levy an altruistic toll on wealthy 
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tunate neighbours. The most satisfactory way of 
administering this taxation will be ad hoc; that 
is to say, the deserving but impoverished citizen 
will call at the Office of Playgrounds, explain 
that, although desirous of visiting Italy, he has 
not the wherewithal, and will receive an order 
on the bankers of any rich person who happens 
to live in his parish. Mr. Traill, no doubt, will 
take care to dwell in the immediate vicinity of 
a duke or a brewer, who, if he owns any house pro- 
perty hard by will have ample excuse for raising the 
rents. The First Commissioner, who, while he is 
about it, may as well supersede Mr. Cook by trans- 
acting all the business of tourists, will issue hotel 
coupons on a novel plan, making all unforeseen ex- 
penditure payable out of the assets of the brewer 
or the duke, with a Government guarantee to the 
foreign hotel-keepers. This will relieve the deserv- 
ing citizen of that anxiety which too often besets 
him now, when he would linger by the shores 
of Maggiore, but finds his money is too low. 
It will not do for dukes and brewers to say that 
they already subscribe—* ostentatiously enough,” 
as Mr. Traill says—to “holiday funds” for children 
of the poor. “ Let them now do something for the 
benefit of adults in the same class of society, but in 
circumstances less prosperous than their own.” We 
are sadly afraid that, failing to appreciate the en- 
lightenment of their disinterested monitor, they will 
rush heedlessly on their doom. The poor they can 
always dismiss from their minds with a charitable 
oblation in copper, dropped into a casual collecting- 
box ; but the man of affairs is not to be put off in this 
way. He wants his August holiday at their expense, 
and he means to have it. 

When a writer like Mr. Traill gives his soul 
to a revolution of this kind, we may be quite 
certain it is coming. Where can the brewers and 
dukes look for help? Evidently the Tory majority 
of a hundred and fifty something is, in this 
respect, a broken reed. It embraces too many men 
who will sympathise with Mr. Traill. A Duke and 
Brewer National Protection League would not 
command the support even of “ the trade,” for there 
is many a publican in a “tied house” languishing 
for want of a Continental holiday. The victims 
would be most afraid of their own familiar friends. 
Mobs they can keep at a distance ; but how defy the 
guest at their own tables, the man “in circumstances 
less prosperous than their own,” who may drink 
their oldest vintages, and call next morning at the 
Office of Playgrounds to book for the German spa at 
their charge? There was once a duke who, at a time 
of great political excitement, cancelled an*invitation 
to dinner because he discovered that the invited 
guest was in favour of an obnoxious policy. Will 
the dukes and brewers remove Mr. Traill’s name 
from their sociable lists? Would his genial coun- 
tenance and venerable locks send a tremor round 
the ducal board? It is possible that some of us who 
have the good fortune to be friendly with millionaires 
may find that Mr. Traill has cut us off from some 
agreeable entertainments, and that we shall receive 
missives couched in this strain: “Srmr,—As I have 
reason to believe that your circumstances are less 
prosperous than my own, and as I am bound to 
protect myself against the revolution threatened by 
Mr. Traill, I must request you not to favour me with 
the pleasure of your company at dinner on Tuesday.” 
That might be a blow; but in such a cause as Mr. 
Traill has foreshadowed we are ready to bear the 
loss even of a good dinner. 








MR. ELLIS ROBERTS. 





HE artistic world knows very little of Mr. Ellis 
Roberts ; but the fashionable world knows a great 
deal. Mr. Ellis Roberts is the painter of the 
aristocracy ; hardly a simple “ Mrs.” is to be found 
among the tall portraits—eight feet by five: that is 











the size of his productions—and the mere shape of 
his canvases is not entirely disassociated with his 
success, Nine-tenths of his sitters are titled folk— 
countesses, marchionesses, duchesses; the trades- 
people, or the City folk, as they are sometimes 
called, generally go to Mr. Sargent or to Mr. 
Shannon. From baronets’ wives upwards the aris- 
tocracy is crazy about him; he is as fashionable 
as the bicycle: our countesses must wheel, and be 
painted by him. If he were to charge £2,000 instead 
of £1,000 for a full-length I believe his list would 
be full. No countess would hesitate between her 
portrait and her lover, and a marchioness would 
go through the Divorce Court rather than forego the 
gratification of being painted by him. His studio 
may be described as an illustrated edition of 
“ Burke”; it is indeed a wonderful place, and even 
more wonderful it is to hear his sitters discuss 
his merits. Until countesses cease to talk Art, 
Society will continue to be to me a delicious 
distraction. 

My readers are already burning with curiosity. 
They want to know how Mr. Ellis Roberts became the 
Reynolds, the Gainsborough, the Vandyke of to-day. 
By using no blue except ground turquoises? No. By 
using no crimson except ground rubies? No. By using 
no yellow except ground sapphires? No. Mr. Ellis 
Roberts's portraits are painted principally in mono- 
chrome, an umber, and a flesh tint. The common or 
childish flesh tint, which is to be found in any penny 
box—white tinted with vermilion and softened with 
Naples yellow, represents the resources of Mr. Ellis 
Roberts’s palette. If a marchioness especially de- 
sires her green dress, he will find somewhere a tube 
of emerald green that will satisfy her—he dare 
refuse nothing to a marchioness; but if a countess 
were to plead for her crimson silk, he would gently 
dissuade her from her purpose. He would prob- 
ably urge that he was continuing the traditions 
of Reynolds, as Burne-Jones would suggest that he 
was continuing that of Botticelli and Mantegna, and 
eventually the cherished sestheticisms of the countess 
would disappear into a tube of raw umber. But how 
did Mr. Ellis Roberts think of this trick, of his 
extraordinary trick of wheedling the aristocracy ? 
And why does the aristocracy like a limited and the 
City a full palette? Why should the East go to 
Mr. Shannon and the West to Mr. Ellis Roberts ? 
These are riddles in taste which I cannot pretend to 
answer; but I think I know how Mr. Ellis Roberts 
solved the problem of how to become the Reynolds 
of his day. He did not think the matter out a priori 
sitting in his studio, his head resting on his hand; 
the problem was solved by a fortunate accident—a 
happy combination of accident and natural 
temperament. Shocked by the crudities of realistic 
portraiture Mr, Ellis Roberts conceived the idea of 
painting with an exceedingly reduced palette after 
the manner of Reynolds. In painting with a re- 
duced palette it is impossible to be as offensive as 
you may be if you paint with the full strength of 
the palette, so Mr. Ellis Roberts's portraits became 
at once more harmonious than the blue and pink 
shockers painted by Mr. Ellis Roberts’ contemporaries, 
that is to say, the second- and third-rate academy por- 
traitists. A brown tree is more baleful than a green 
one; a vase is a naturally beautiful thing, likewise 
a flight of steps and a balustrade; a dark sky keeps 
its place better than a light one; white drapery 
coiled round the thighs and legs of a graceful 
woman is in itself more beautiful than many yards 
of stiff white satin. These sufficiently obvious truths, 
Mr. Ellis Roberts learnt from Reynolds, and his por- 
traits look as if they had been painted straight from 
“the discourses.” They are the discourses minus 
Nature. Mr. Ellis Roberts gives all the exterior 
of Reynolds’ art, as Burne-Jones gives all the ex- 
terior of Botticelli and Mantegna. Nothing is 
more impersonal than Burne-Jones except Mr. 
Ellis Roberts; nothing is more impersonal than 
Mr. Ellis Roberts except Burne-Jones, and, in art, to 
be impersonal is to be common. Now, perhaps, Mr. 
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Sidney Colvin will understand what I meant when I 
said that I could not bear Burne-Jones because he 
was so common, 

But among educated folk not one in ten thou- 
sand sees beyond the outside; to accept the shuck 
for the kernel has been, and ever will be, the lot 
of poor humanity. Hence the popularity of Burne- 
Jones and Ellis Roberts. In the beginning they 
were moved by the same instinct; they were 
pressed by legitimate desire to escape from the 
crudity of modern art, and neither having suf- 
ficient genius to escape by natural means, both 
sought to escape by disguising themselves in an- 
tiquated formulz. But art would be a simple thing 
indeed if it were solved by such means. The 
artistic problem is more complicated; the great 
artist is at once very old and very new; the loom 
is the same, but the pattern woven must be 
modern, at least in its spirit; I care not where 
you bring the loom from, and the pattern, too, 
you may borrow to some extent, but you must 
work the spirt of life into the pattern, and the spirit 
of life you can only obtain from your own age. 
Rossetti, like Burne-Jones, was inspired by the early 
Italian formula, but Rossetti’s pictures are alive, 
Burne-Jones and Ellis Roberts are dead things, life- 
less parody. As the music-hall artiste imitates Sir 
Henry Irving's limp and manner of speech, so do 
they imitate the exterior signs of Botticelli and 
Reynolds. They are not artists, they are artistes. 

If folk would only be convinced that in art there 
is always something to learn... Listen! Give me 
your attention for five minutes. Albert Moore loved 
the Greek conception of art. But look at the naked 
back of the woman dressing her hair in the Liver- 
pool pictures, and say, if you can, that the lines 
are not charged with the very spirit of life. I 
know that woman's back in nature, and have ad- 
mired the excessive delicacy and the shifting, wan- 
dering grace of the line. Remember that you are 
vowed to speak the truth—did you ever meet lines 
so intensely alive as those lines in any figure by 
Burne-Jones? Now tell me if you remember the 
Rossetti in the exhibition of fair women, the woman 
taking a fiddle from a wall; there was a canary in 
a cage in the background. Never mind the long 
neck; necks are neither so long nor so large in 
nature—I know this, but let anatomical considera- 
tions be waived, and admit that that picture tells you 
a secret about life. Frank Dicksee could paint a 
woman whom you would think prettier ; but Rossetti 
tells an eternal something, about women, about life. 
I can’t put it plainer—something that you never 
will, that you cannot, forget. You will always 
see that woman taking a fiddle from the wall. The 
emotion is of a dreamy, listless afternoon on which 
weighs a heavy weight of love. The expression 
of the emotion is not so intense as that which 
Joconde exhales, but it is analogous. Did you 
know any face by Burne-Jones about which you 
could say so much? Do you remember one? From 
the Briar-rose Series I don’t think you can recall a 
single face or a gesture. But you remember the face 
and figure of Vivien in the picture of “ Merlin 
and Vivien,’ and that is all you remember of 
Burne-Jones. I have had to pass from Mr. Ellis 
Roberts to Burne-Jones because his portraits are not 
sufficiently well known for me to ask if anyone 
recalls a face, a gesture, a well-imagined pose, an 
original line of composition. The majority of my 
readers must accept my word that the portrait in 
this year’s Academy differs nowise from any other 
portrait by him. Every countess says that her 
portrait is the best thing Ellis Roberts ever did; 
and she will assure you that though you may not 
like his other portraits, you are sure to like hers. 

Our Lords and Earls, our Marquises and Dukes 
have the affairs of the country to look after in the 
House of Lords, and their estates in their country 
occupy too much of their time for them to become 
patrons of art; but there’s no reason why their 
wives should not learn to distinguish between Burne- 





Jones and Botticelli, Mr. Ellis Roberts and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. Bicycling will soon be out of 
fashion—why not evening classes? G. M. 








THE NORMAL DIAPASON, 


HE acceptance by the Philharmonic Society of the 
“normal diapason”—after nearly forty years’ 
reflection—-is not, perhaps, a very important matter. 
But it was better to accept than still to reject, still 
to ignore it; and Sir Alexander Mackenzie, an 
imaginative musician, but at the same time a man 
of sense, has done quite right to adopt it in a formal 
and public manner. 

How it happened that the pitch got too high 
may easily be explained. The introduction of brass 
instruments into the orchestra, which until the 
present century consisted almost exclusively of 
strings, made it necessary that the strings should 
suit themselves to the brass; and for the sake of 
brilliant and effective tone the brass instruments 
were made higher and higher until at last they were 
found in England to be one entire tone above the 
pitch of Handel's time, while in France the orchestra 
had moved about three-quarters of a tone higher 
than in the days of Gluck. The more composers, 
such as Rossini and Meyerbeer, wrote for the new 
brass instruments (key-bugles, cornets, saxhorns and 
ophicleides), the more the pitch was raised by the 
instrument-makers, until at last, in the year 1859, a 
committee of composers was formed at Paris to 
consider the matter. The members of the committee 
were (among others) Rossini, Meyerbeer, Auber, and 
Halévy ; and they recommended that the pitch should 
be assimilated to that of Carlsruhe—the lowest in 
Europe at the time. The A, according to the new 
pitch, was a note vibrating 870 times a minute in 
a temperature of 15 degrees of the Centigrade 
thermometer; and when the pitch committee had 
once determined it the French Government pro- 
claimed it officially by the name of “diapason 
normal” and ordered that it should be adopted by 
the State Schools of Music and the State musical 
theatres throughout France. As it was said by the 
French Minister of Fine Arts (M. Achille Fould, at 
the time) so it was done by the French musical 
authorities; including among others the chiefs of 
military bands, who condemned the instruments actu- 
ally in use, and had them replaced by instruments 
with a middle A that vibrated 870 times a 
minute in a temperature of 15 degrees, Centigrade. 

The expense of providing new instruments for 
the bands of the entire French army was considerable. 
But what did that matter? Rossini and Meyerbeer, 
Auber and Halévy had said that the pitch?was too 
high, and their words must be regarded as consti- 
tuting law. Besides, military bands had often to 
play in conjunction with operatic orchestras; and the 
Grand Opera, a national institution, having adopted 
the new pitch—* diapason normal,” according to the 
official designation—it was obviously necessary that 
the military bands should do the same. 

In England the same scientific conclusion was 
arrived at that had been reached in France. But 
the scientific conclusion was considered sufficient ; 
and the military authorities showed no intention 
whatever of changing the instruments in the army 
bands. They blared, they made a tremendous noise; 
but tunes could be got out of them; and what 
more was to be desired? The pitch has been 
lowered since 1859 in operatic orchestras for 
the sake of the singers, and especially the 
foreign ones. But our military bands are still too 
high; and when, in an opera, a military band is 
introduced the divergence between the pitch of the 
military band and that of the operatic orchestra is 
often most’irritating. The Philharmonic Society has, 
very properly, adopted the “ diapason normal” as 
recognised by France and by all Europe for some 
thirty or forty years past; and this is an advance, 
no doubt, in the right direction. But the step taken 
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by the Philharmonic Society should, to be duly 
effective, be followed, with as little delay as possible, 
by the whole of our military bands. 








THE DEEPENING TROUBLES OF ARMENIA, 





CONSTANTINOPLE, July 23rd, 1895. 

IME changes everything—excepting Turkey and 

the rainy season. The three months which 
have passed since the demand for reforms was pre- 
sented to the Sultan, far from producing candid 
study of the defects of the present administrative 
system of Turkey, have been used as a time of grace 
to fortify abuses. Attention among officials has been 
aroused, but it is attention to the necessity of punish- 
ing men who have complained. The principle which 
underlies the recent policy of Turkey towards its 
Christian subjects has crystallised into a new defini- 
tion of sedition: sedition is the act of a Christian 
who objects to outrage and oppression and tells his 
experiences. Nothing in the course of the Powers 
has yet led Turkey to suspect the fallacy of this 
principle. Hence the prisons in many parts of the 
country are as full as ever of wretches who are 
being held in durance for months while the de- 
partment of justice tries to discover in their past 
history something to justify their arrest. The atti- 
tude of the officials toward Christians has changed, 
but the change consists in the addition of revenge 
to the list of motives for severity. All who know 
Turkey have remarked the invincible solidarity of 
interest between officials at the Porte and the officials 
in the provinces. It is an esprit de corps which 
nullifies efforts to secure the punishment of wilful 
maladministration. There is significance in the 
ordinary comment of functionaries at the Porte 
upon currentevents. These gentlemen, heaving deep 
sighs, roll up their eyes and say, “It will be worse 
for the Armenians that Europe attempted to interfere 
to help them.” 

The few specimen facts which are given below 
show this official comment to be a distinct purpose 
rather than a piece of mere pessimistic prophecy. 

An Armenian living in Asia Minor writes to his 
business partner in this city:—‘Our harvest has 
been very poor this year, and what we gathered has 
all been taken for taxes. Returning empty-handed 
from the threshing floors, we have to collect grasses 
and roots with which to feed our families. If we 
could but be let alone long enough to eat the grass 
and roots! But we cannot even gather greens 
on the hillside without danger of being killed by 
wandering Turks.” This letter is not from the de- 
vastated region about Sassoun, but from the province 
of Angora, one of the richest in Asia Minor. Another 
letter from Mosul, a province entirely outside of the 
proposed scheme of reforms, says :—“ The Government 
does nothing to control the Kurds. They are fight- 
ing among themselves, and are robbing all Christians 
who travel, so that trade is impossible between the 
various towns of the province. The carelessness of 
the authorities is emboldening them to propose to 
massacre all the Christians, none of whom are 
Armenians. Unless something is done soon there 
will be bloody work here.” 

The tax-gatherer is adding his skilled work to 
the general chaos of oppression. The law requires 
the taxes to be collected in instalments, one portion 
every twomonths. But assoonas the reform scheme 
was presented orders went forth for the collection 
of the whole year's taxes at once. The idea appears 
to have been to make sure of the funds lest the 
reforms should prevent extortions. In the provinces 
of Van, Bitlis, Erzeroum, Sivas, Aleppo, Angora, and 
Brousa the tax-gatherers simply stripped many of 
the people. The order for collection was peremptory, 
no time was allowed to the people to find money, 
and the collectors took the furniture from the houses, 
the utensils from the farm, and even the food from 
the larder. One man, who had four children asleep 
on an old rug in his hut, was aroused at midnight 








by a demand for instant payment of his taxes. There 
Was no money in the house and nothing that would 
sell for money. So the police jerked the rug out 
from under the sleeping children and went off with 
it. This was on the 12th of June, in a little village 
near Cesarea. 

Brousa, the capital of an important province, is 
within six hours of Constantinople. Numbers of 
Christians are in prison there who have lain in 
prison for months without an idea as to the reason 
of their imprisonment, and without prospect of release 
or even of trial. Mohammedans are not so treated. 
About a month ago a Mohammedan in one of the 
Brousa villages hired two Kurds to kill a Greek 
whose business competition was disagreeable. The 
Kurds had the misfortune to kill two Christians 
instead of one. But the authorities have not been 
able to see any occasion for pursuing either the 
actual assassins or the man who paid them to remove 
his rival. The relatives of the victims have been 
advised, however, to say nothing about the case lest 
a worse thing befallthem. In the province of Angora 
the Christian villages of Eilenje and Injirli have been 
several times raided by Turks from neighbouring 
villages. The assailants during the month of June 
carried off oxen, buffaloes, horses, and camels belong- 
ing to the Christians. They used Martini rifles to 
hold the unarmed Christiansin check. Some twenty 
or thirty! Christian villagers have been severely 
wounded in these raids. Complaint was made to 
the Governor. He promptly ordered the Christians 
to sign an address to the Sultan declaring that they 
were living in perfect peace, and caused official phy- 
sicians to report that the wounded men were not 
much hurt. When the Christians refused to sign 
the proposed address, the Governor reported them 
as disloyal and ordered them back to their homes. 
The stolen animals remain with the robbers, who 
have sent word to the Christians that they will fare 
worse if they complain again. 

These cases illustrate the condition of the Chris- 
tian villagers in provinces supposed to be less seriously 
misgoverned than the six provinces mentioned in the 
scheme for reform. As to the condition of the six 
provinces, words cannot be found adequate to de- 
scribe it. In the province of Erzroum, on the 12th 
of July, the state of affairs was such that “ a murder 
or the kidnapping of a girl by Kurds, or robbery 
or outrage on Christians, attracts no attention in 
these days. The country is steadily growing worse. 
The great danger is the delay of the Powers to act, 
and the intense expectancy of the population coupled 
with an awful dread of the unknown. If something 
is not done the fate of this country will be decided 
within a few weeks by events of which the thought 
curdles the blood.” 

There are everywhere in Turkey small groups of 
Armenian Anarchists who are using the delay of the 
Powers to act as an argument of appeal to the mass 
of the Armenians. The argument is that Europe 
will do nothing, therefore the Armenian peasantry 
must act for themselves. They are going to be 
killed by the Turks in any case; they had best first 
kill as many Turks as possible. The idea of the 
Anarchists is, that by inducing the people to begin 
a sort of guerilla warfare massacres will be provoked 
which will force the hand of Europe. One of the 
most active of these Anarchist bands is established 
in the province of Sivas, in the towns of Amasia and 
Marsovan. They have lately killed two Armenians 
whom they consider to have injured their prospects. 
The result of this activity is that the Mohammedans 
of the region are on the point of rising to attack the 
Christian population. A similar danger threatens 
in every province so long as Europe delays to act in 
the matter of reform. While the delay continues 
the Anarchist party is able to appeal to the fears of 
the despairing Christians and to use them for their 
own ends. The danger here visible is supplemented 
by the new Turkish philosophy, whose echoes come 
from the common people in the coffee-shops of 
Stamboul and of every province in the Empire: “ The 
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Christians are clearly going to be a trouble to us. 
Far better is it to clear them off now, when our 
hands are free, than to wait until other difficulties 
hamper our freedom.” No one can for a moment 
suppose that if fresh massacres are produced in 
Turkey, England or other European Powers will 
merely look on like bystanders at a bear-baiting. 
But to interfere in hot blood during a mélée and to 
interfere beforehand in cool blood are two very 
different things. The danger which has arisen in 
Turkey from the long delay in enforcing reform is 
not a danger for the Christians of Turkey alone. It 
threatens the peace of all Europe. 

It is customary to ascribe the present fruitless 
stage of the reform negotiations to Palace influences 
at Constantinople; the Porte means well, but is im- 
potent in view of inertia at the Palace. There may 
be truth in this theory, but it is true in a very 
limited degree. It is only when foreign Powers are 
interested that the Porte is helpless. In internal 
affairs it shows fierce energy of initiative. I have 
seen this week an order from the Grand Vizir to 
the governor of a region where Armenians are sus- 
pected of undue activity. Its tone suggests nothing 
ofimpotence. It says: “ You will use what measures 
seem necessary to suppress or prevent sedition, 
throwing upon me the responsibility for whatever 
you do.” A Sassoun massacre might be brought 
about by an order which rings with such conscious- 
ness of absolute power. Does anyone imagine that 
if the Porte admittedly had control of the Govern- 
ment of Turkey it would reform its administration ? 
The real key to the situation at both Palace and 
Porte is a profound belief that the heavens are not 
going to fall if the scheme of reform is left to the 
solitude of the pigeon-hole. “ What will England 
do about it?” is the taunting question on the lips of 
functionaries on both sides of the Golden Horn. 
“She has a fleet, but surely does not think that her 
fleet can ascend the Euphrates to Erzroum?” The 
moral of the above statements is that since Great 
Britain, with other Powers, has taken up the problem 
of ameliorating the internal administrationof Turkey, 
apparent recklessness is less dangerous than apparent 
wavering. Hesitation and delay will require no long 
period of incubation to bring forth chaos. 








THE LAUREATESHIP. 


re 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF MENZINI. 


TENDER slip of laurel I of late 
Implanted in fair soil, and Heaven besought 
To prosper till it might, to fulness brought, 
Enwreathe the brow august of Laureate: 
And Zephyrus to boot did supplicate 
To fan with genial wing, lest harm in aught 
By bitter breath of Boreas be wrought, 
Loosed from the cave where olus holds state. 
Tardy and difficult, full well I know, 
The upward striving of Apollo's spray 
Matched with frail growths that lightly come 
and go; 
Yet chide we not the fortunate delay, 
If, when the bay is worthy of the brow, 
Brow there be also worthy of the bay. 


R. GARNETT. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





POLITICS IN CONVERSATION. 


| ie seems that a causerie on Burns, followed by 
: three weeks of absolute silence, has caused my 
friends a certain amount of anxiety. People, I am 
given to understand, have disappeared before now, 
and shortly after writing about that great poet ina 
way that failed to satisfy his countrymen. But my 
tale is not of violence. It contains, indeed, an 
element of mystery, and possibly indicates the exist- 








ence among Scotsmen of one of those dark and 
stealthy organisations which have hitherto been 
considered more appropriate to Oriental romance. 
If I had assisted at the sack of Delhi, and had there 
offered insult to an Indian idol or possessed myself 
of a sacred carbuncle—but you shall hear the story, 
more or less as Wilkie Collins would have told it. 
Narrative of A. T. Q—C—, described as an Author. 

—I am a person of considerable literary activity, 
and the author of various works in verse and prose. 
Some of these are intended to be critical. I usually 
write my criticisms in prose, which is probably the 
reason why they are accepted by the Editor of THE 
SPEAKER, and appear from week to week in that 
paper. I write them asa rule on Wednesday—this 
being the latest date possible, if they are to appear 
on the following Saturday. I am constitutionally 
idle, but, on the whole, gently disposed. I live at 
a sea-side place, eight hours distant from London, 
This is important. In the last week of June I wrote 
an article on Robert Burns. On the following 
Tuesday a yacht entered the harbour and dropped 
anchor underneath my study windows. There was 
a Scotsman on board, and he carried bagpipes. 
He played on them from Tuesday evening until 
shortly before noon on Thursday, only stopping 
for meals. He fed himself with one hand, 
while he kept the other on the orifice or orifices 
of the instrument, thus delaying the escape of wind 
and producing sounds which the naked ear could 
with difficulty distinguish from Scottish melodies. 
With every desire to be all things to all men, I 
cannot take the bagpipe otherwise than seriously. 
I listened, and wrote no “ Causerie”” on the Wednes- 
day. I forget if I had any intention to write further 
upon Burns. But I have sufficient Latinity at any 
rate to translate the Scottish national motto. On 
the Thursday I resolved to extend my holiday, and 
chose the Isles of Scilly, which are dangerous of 
access; but the inhabitants are kindly and have no 
indigenous music. 

The choice was even wiser than I deemed. I had 
clean forgotten the General Election. The Scillonians 
return their sitting member unopposed, and the news- 
papers that arrive are late and few. Our boatman 
did indeed take a lively interest in a three-days-old 
Westminster Gazette, chiefly (I am afraid) on account 
of its colour, though he laughed a great deal over 
one of Mr. Gould's cartoons. The seas were intensely 
blue; the pink mesembryanthemum covered the rocks. 
Onthe whole I prefer St. Mary’s, or Bryher,or Samson 
during a General Election to the adjacent island of 
Great Britain, as Sir Walter Besant calls it. 


Having opened no book for three weeks except 
the “ Channel Pilot” and Dr. Underhill’s “Our Silver 
Streak” (which is not a poem on the lines of Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion, but a sailing guide for the English 
Channel), I do not propose just now to discourse on 
any literary topic. But there is one subject on which 
I have often wished to speak, and in tones of remon- 
strance. And if the experience of most people cor- 
responds with mine, the subject is not entirely trivial. 


It does not matter what political opinions I hold. 
I allow few people to know what they are. But it 
so happens that a large proportion of my friends are 
Unionists; and of course in my goings up and down 
I meet people of all shades of political opinion. And 
I am bound to say that in casual, ordinary conversa- 
tion the average Unionist allows himself to use a 
ferocity and heedlessness in speech which nineteen 
Liberals out of twenty never dream of using. Fora 
time it was natural to set this down to the peculiar 
influence of Mr. Gladstone upon men’s emotions. 
But with Mr. Gladstone's retirement things get no 
better. If I happen among Liberals, I may find the 
conversation ardent enough ; but it is always tem- 
pered by a consideration of the stranger within 
their midst, who may hold very different opinions. 
In the company of Unionists of similar position, 
whether they be friends or merely the casual ac- 
quaintance of a club, or of a railway journey or sea 
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voyage, I never meet with this consideration which 
I conceive to be the due of the silent and not ob- 
trusive stranger. The average Unionist seems to 
start with the assumption that everyone must agree 
with his invectives who aspires to be considered a 
decent citizen. Once or twice I have heard this 
axiom laid down in so many words: more often it 
has been tacitly assumed, and this is no whit less 
annoying. 


My experience may be one-sided. I do not think 
it is. And, not to put too fine a point on it, the 
habit of which I am complaining is an exceedingly 
ill-mannered one. Loud conversation in club or 
railway carriage challenges the attention of any 
person who happens to be present, and should be 
conducted under restrictions imposed by that person’s 
presence. Abusive words, on whichever side of a 
question they are uttered, are surely the extreme of 
ill-breeding when uttered in the hearing of one 
whose views upon that question are unknown. And 
as a matter of fact there are many whom these loud 
spontaneous assertions drive immediately and in- 
dignantly to the opposite side. 


Whether this abusiveness in conversation be a 
cause or merely a reflection of the abusiveness one 
begins to grow accustomed to in the newspapers is 
a question which it would probably be hard to 
answer. The relations between the English and 
Irish press seem to have been abusive from the first ; 
and from the moment that the Liberal party 
declared for Home Rule, the abuse that was thought 
the fit and proper thing for Irishmen began to be 
considered the fit and proper thing for their English 
helpers. I suggest that one must go very low down 
indeed in the scale of Liberal journalism to match 
the contemptuous and truculent talk which has 
become a habit among the very best Unionist 
papers, with the notable exception of the Spectator. 
If it be true that on a certain famous-infamous occa- 
sion in the House of Commons an excited Conservative 
politician shook his fist in the face of Mr. Gladstone, 
whose constant courtesy towards his opponents is 
a matter of common acknowledgment, one need not 
be greatly surprised. Indeed, if half the language 
of the newspapers of his party could be justified, 
it was a very natural and proper thing to do. 
And because there is always a danger that some- 
body with a defective sense of humour will get 
up and translate their language into practice, it 
may be as well to ask one of the two great parties 
in the State if it be not possible to get along with- 
out talk which, if used in private affairs, would 
mean instant assault and battery. For my own 
part, I am so little of a partisan as to prefer 
Scilly to England at the time of a General Election ; 
but in saying that as a rule Liberals are more reti- 
cent than Unionists, and in talk more careful of their 
company, I am simply speaking from my experience. 

A. T. Q. C, 








REVIEWS. 


FLAUBERT. 


GusTAVE FLAUBERT, AS SEEN IN His Works AND CoRRE- 
SPONDENCK. By J. C. Tarver. Westminster: Constable 

& Co. 
R. TARVER has lost a fine opportunity. It is 
not every day that biographers light upon a 
theme at once so entertaining, original, and unhack- 
neyed as the life and opinions of Gustave Flaubert. 
All who care much about modern French litera- 
ture have read, admired, and perhaps yawned 
over “Madame Bovary.” The scene-painting in 
“Salammbé,” weird and hideous as flaming de- 
tails can make it, is well-known to thousands 
who had otherwise taken but a faint historical 
interest in Carthage, Moloch, and the tribes of Hanni- 
bal. To some it has appeared that not even Dillinger 
was better acquainted with Greek, Roman, and 








Egyptian forms of worship than the student and 
artist in phrases, who wrote his vision of St. Anthony 
after travelling through the desert and discussing 
antiquities with bishops and monks in Palestine. If, 
also, Fiaubert was the father of Realism, as not a 
few would have us believe, the question of his descent 
from Balzac, his relation to Stendhal, his patronage of 
Zola, and his friendship with Maupassant, will com- 
mand a literary interest not yielding to any other 
provoked by the history of French romance. More- 
over, the man himself was, in his own language, 
“ gigantic,” or, as the Germans say, colossal. Rude, 
tender-hearted, boisterous, a lover of practical jokes, 
a sort of Norman Carlyle, hating democracy, passion- 
ate and scornful, abounding in humour and freakish- 
ness—Rabelaisian, Voltairean—what a large canvas 
he demanded, and how lively should the handling 
seem, which gave back to us a genuine picture of 
him! But, in any case, the volume which undertakes 
to speak of Flaubert in English ought not to offend 
and exasperate by being written in bad French. Mr, 
Tarver has lost his chance and ruined his subject. 

Why did he not imitate Moliére, who made sure 
that his plays were decently human by getting his 
cook to pass judgment on them? Was there no one 
to point out that translation is one thing and trans- 
literation another? Page after page we read of 
expressions that defy sense and idiom, with 
the general result of changing Fiaubert’s wit and 
humour into absolute grotesque. It would be end- 
less to cite examples. But we have marked them by 
the score. Writing to Maupassant, who was twenty- 
eight years his junior, Flaubert says, in his impetuous 
fashion, “My dear boy, I have some right to your 
affection, for this old fellow of yours is fond enough 
of you.” Mr. Tarver translates “My young man, 
you are right to love me,” and so on, turning a 
good French idiom into nonsense. Another letter 
begins “ Et toi aussi!” the equivalent of which on 
this side of the Channel is “Et tu, Brute!” Mr. 
Tarver consults the lexicon, and gives us in exchange, 
“ And you, too!” which has no meaning. He cannot 
even translate “ Que de fois!” by “ How often!” but 
must say, “How many times!” Flaubert, coming 
home from a dinner at Rouen, which he had not 
enjoyed, speaks of himself—at least he would have 
done so had English been his mother tongue—as 
“chilled to the bone.” Mr. Tarver leaves him 
“chilled to the entrails.” With Montaigne he re- 
commends one of his correspondents to “ cultivate 
stupidity " as we should say, “s’embéter.”” The too 
literal Mr. Tarver would have the poor man “ embeast 
himself.” It was a weakness of Flaubert’s to scorn 
the average citizen and call him on all possible occa- 
sions a Philistine, the French for that word of dis- 
grace being the familiar “ bourgeois.” Mr. Tarver 
cannot think of any more suitable rendering than 
“ middle-class,” and he disfigures the quaint and 
headlong rhetoric of his hero with this unspeakable 
inanity. But let so much have been said touching 
the manner of the volume. It is composed in this 
style throughout, and would distance all competitors 
if the race were to those who imagine that French 
can be done into English blindfold. 

But Flaubert himself remains—a curious, tanta- 
lising figure, and that rarest of apparitions among 
the coteries into which French men of letters seem 
to drift by instinct—a character who does not imi- 
tate, and is inimitable. He lived and died for the 
achievement of style, created the lyric and sonorous 
prose which is to ordinary Gallic phrasing what 
Victor Hugo's Alexandrines are to Béranger’s ballads, 
and, though intensely national at all points, had 
some quality which reminds us of Jean Paul Richter, 
if it is not akin to the young Goethe’s Titanism. 
From the first his letters are droll and humorous, 
with the seal of the Romantics upon them, full 
of sound and fury. They wave the banner of 
revolt, and announce a temperament which old 
age, the loss of friends, repeated failure in his 
most cherished plans, and the Prussians quartered 
beneath his roof at Croisset, could neither subdue 
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nor modify. This overflowing passion, gay and 
sombre by turns, always at fever-heat, and, like 
Carlyle’s vehemence, a spirit that drove its victim 
wild, is poured out everywhere in his correspondence, 
but when he writes for the public it disappears. 
“ Mistrust inspiration,” he said to one of his friends, 
“poetry and the nerves have nothing in common.” 
Flaubert knew the difference well. He suffered from 
attacks of epilepsy, and had the acute hearing which 
is often a sign of mania. But once set down at his 
desk, with an unwritten page before him, no critic 
could be colder; all he undertook was strictly a 
manufactured article, to be weighed, tested, an- 
nealed by repeated operations, which at last wore 
out his strength and killed him where he sat, judging 
himself pitilessly. His father, a medical man of 
repute, trained in the school which Bichat has made 
famous, left Gustave an ample fortune. The artist 
could afford to despise money and to wait for 
recognition. When he was quite an old man, his 
near kinsfolk happened to be in want of capital. 
Flaubert, the most devoted of friends, and generous 
like a hermit for whom stocks and shares have no 
meaning, at once gave them forty-eight thousand 
pounds, and turned to polishing his sentences again. 
Quixotic, eccentric—a little mad, perhaps—but 
certainly not a Philistine! 

The story of his attachment to Alfred de 
Poittevin, who died young, to Louis Bouilhet, who 
will always be named in his memoirs, to the un- 
happy Guy de Maupassant, would have delighted 
Montaigne, and reveals a cast of thought very 
similar to that of the chivalrous, stormy-hearted 
old essayist. More usual, and from certain points 
of view abounding in comic elements, was the 
Platonising affair with a second-rate George Sand, 
Madame Louise Colet, whom Flaubert professed to 
adore but, on the death of her lawful husband, would 
not marry. How it came to pass that so sharp- 
eyed and satirical a man, capable of ruling his 
inclinations with a rod of iron, did not perceive in 
this remarkable lady an édition de luxe, we will call 
it, of Emma Bovary, it’ is beyond us to understand. 
However, the Muse of style to whom he was 
dedicated at length put to flight her rival; and 
Madame Colet never became Madame Flaubert. 
The correspondence, even in its burlesque English 
dress, will be read with much amusement and some 
pity for the gentleman. He writes like Hercules, 
with a club, and though endeavouring to soften his 
voice—for to ladies he could be amiable—there is a 
subdued roar in it as of one who has just broken 
out of a menagerie. The wild-eyed, flaxen-headed 
Norman giant, whose presence in a drawing-room 
was always made known as much to the ear as 
to the vision, talks literature, philosophy, JVelt- 
schmerz, while Madame Louise begs for a little 
more sentiment. They are sad and ludicrous pages; 
nor has Maxime Ducamp written one syllable too 
severe on this latest reproduction of the “divine 
Emilie,’ whom Voltaire endured because he could 
not explain the origin of evil. 

A much more genuine and unaffected set of 
epistles are those which passed between Flaubert 
and George Sand. “They give me,” says the writer 
of this odd biography, “a pleasant idea of the author 
of ‘Lélia’ and ‘ Spiridion,’ Mr. Thackeray notwith- 
standing.” Why in the world should they not? 
Everyone who knows the eighty volumes which that 
golden pen composed, is aware that George Sand 
was a warm-hearted, sensible, and kindly woman, 
with faults enough in her youth, and some excuse 
for them; but if her theories had been as revo- 
lutionary on all points as they were about French 
marriages, is that any reason why, at the age of 
seventy, she should fail to be sympathetic and even- 
tempered in writing to Flaubert? “ Mr. Thackeray” 
did not know her then; and his verdict on “ Lélia” 
may have its justification. 

This passing remark need hardly have detained 
us, were it not a sample of the light and easy 
manner in which the whole volume is written. If 











we learn the secret of Flaubert’s disposition, and 
the principles on which he aimed at developing a 
new French prose, it is no thanks to his biographer. 
What he undertook, and how he accomplished so 
noteworthy a task, is told by fits and snatches 
in the correspondence; but we must piece it 
together for ourselves. The discussion of “art for 
art,” which has raised echoes in every department, 
and is still not decided on any clear principles 
acceptable to the public at large, Mr. Tarver 
does indeed touch upon and no less speedily put 
out of court. To adjudge the place of Flaubert 
among French and European writers, we must take 
at least a bird's-eye view of literature since Rousseau 
and Goethe. Nor can we argue the question of 
“ Realism ” without some inquiry into the governing 
maxims of art as they are determined by psychology, 
or perhaps by metaphysics. Of all this little will be 
found in the well-meant but superficial chapters 
that carry us backwards and forwards, from letters 
addressed to Mlle. de Chantepie to brief and, we 
must confess, dull summaries of the books which 
Flaubert gave to the world. These, at present, we 
have no intention of dealing with. Had his novels 
been all as unsuccessful, in the commercial sense 
of the term, as some of them were, still a new 
method and a great but perverse theory of the 
“unique phrase” would stamp their author as 
original, and make the study of his practice stimu- 
lating. Flaubert was agnostic in religion, a pessimist 
in sentiment, devoured with the ambition to analyse 
thought, to search into human nature by process of 
dissection, and to raise the novel from being a branch 
of amusing literature to a level with science. He is 
the most forcible instance, after Balzac, of a school 
which in England looks up to George Eliot, and 
glories in Ibsen. A satirist, hating with some- 
thing of Swift’s malevolence the human blockhead, 
and himself becoming insufferably commonplace that 
he might paint the Parisian dulness in his “ Educa- 
tion Sentimentale,” this learned, savage, unmalleable 
Jack Pudding—a clown that read Diodorus Siculus 
and quoted Pliny by the yard—has no compeer in 
the French annals. His impersonal photographic 
method has served to indicate fresh experiments in 
literature, and to justify the vulgar, the unclean, the 
horrible, the inane. But here is the tragic circum- 
stance which flings round his life a pathos denied to 
the Zolas and the Ibsens, that he died a victim to his 
own principles. Seeking amid the boundless absur- 
dities of “ Bouvard and Pécuchet” for the “ unique 
phrase,” and resolute in treating fiction as though 
it were science, he wrote some half-dozen books in 
thirty years. When, one morning in 1880, he fell 
down paralysed, the most original Frenchman of our 
time passed away, leaving no successor. 








A HISTORIAN IN A HURRY. 
THe Srory OF THE ExPaNsION oF SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


By the Hon. A. Wilmot, Member of the Legislative Council 
of the Cape Colony. London: Fisher Unwin. 


THERE was room for a book of this kind, and Mr. 
Wilmot would seem, in many ways, peculiarly well 
placed to write it. South Africa has, for the past 
ten or a dozen years at least, attracted perhaps more 
of the public attention in this country than any 
other British possession ; and Mr. Wilmot, who is a 
member of the Legislative Council of Cape Colony, 
has, as he reminds us,in his preface, lived through 
many of the most stirring incidents of its recent 
history. Itis, therefore, all the more to be regretted 
that he has not chosen to make, by any means, the 
most of his opportunities. Even in a book which 
does not pretend to be more than a rapid survey 
of the history of the country with which it is con- 
cerned, accuracy of statement is as desirable as in 
more pretentious works ; while the very narrowness 
of the limits within which the author confines him- 
self imposes upon him a duty of compression, and of 
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avoiding repetition which presses perhaps less heavily 
upon the historian who has half a dozen volumes in 
which to develop his theme. Mr. Wilmot, unfortu- 
nately, fails to come up to a reasonable ideal in both 
of these particulars, and the irritating thing about 
his book is that, as we read we are forced to the 
conclusion that it is sheer carelessness that is re- 
sponsible for the greater part, if not all, of the 
shortcomings which intrude themselves on our notice. 
Now this is, to say no more, scarcely respectful to the 
public whom Mr. Wilmot has undertaken to instruct, 
and should his book reach a second edition he will 
be consulting alike his interests and his reputation 
if he takes some pains to correct its more obvious 
defects. 

If we may venture a surmise, it is that the proof 
sheets of the first edition have never been through 
Mr. Wilmot’s own hands. Some obliging friend 
has apparently seen the pages dealing with the war 
with Lobengula, and the fruits of his good-natured 
industry are seen in a lengthy list of “errata” 
pasted in front of the first chapter. But it would 
be equally easy to supply a list of errata as numerous 
for each of the other chapters. If, for example, Mr. 
Wilmot will consult his friend Mr. Rhodes, he will 
learn that the name of the Chartered Company, 
with which that distinguished man is so intimately 
associated, is “ The British South Africa Company,” 
and not “The British Africa Company”: and he 
will not need to consult anyone to recognise that 
Sir Henry Burkly, on p. 147, is a poor substitute for 
Sir Henry Barkley, or that two pages further on 
“Gealeka”’ has a superfluous “c.” Theseare trifling 
enough matters in themselves, but they are only 
samples of many other errors of this same character 
which the most elementary care would have elim- 
inated. More serious, perhaps, because less obvious, 
are such errors as are exemplified in the following 
sentence: “Mr. Joseph Thomson, of Masailand 
fame, states that in course of performing his duty to 
the Company he travelled a distance of 1,250 miles— 
from Katakota to Lake Nyasa.” We pass over the 
fact that the place from which Mr. Thomson started 
is known both to cartographers and to travellers as 
Kotakota—and not Katakota—but the average 
reader, for whom a book of this sort is specially 
designed, would scarcely gather from Mr. Wilmot 
that Kotakota is itself situated on the western 
shore of Lake Nyasa, and that Mr. Thomson’s journey 
was to Lake Banguelo and back. 

It is irritating to have to descend to criticism of 
this kind, because Mr. Wilmot has a fine theme and 
ought not to have yielded to the temptation to spoil 
the ship for a ha’porth of tar. The southern 
portion of the African Continent plays to-day a 
very great part in the affairs of the British Empire, 
and is destined to play a still greater part in the not 
distant future. It is not only that its gold and its 
diamonds have given it a commanding position in 
the stock exchanges of Europe, but it is the theatre 
in which many social and political problems of the 
most absorbing interest are being prepared for 
solution. The conflict of races—of Boer and 
Englishman — cannot be understood, or even 
appreciated, without a knowledge of the history of 
the early Dutch settlements at the Cape, and of the 
subsequent migrations of that strange strong race 
with its passionate longing for freedom and leave to 
develop upon its own lines and in its own way, 
which is the modern representative of the descend- 
ants of the original Dutch settler. Nor can anyone 
hope to properly understand the relations between 
the white men and the black men without some 
general idea of the history of the various races of 
dark-skinned people that have at different times 
made their home in South Africa, and the steps by 
which they have gradually been subdued or driven 
out by the superior races. Mr. Wilmot sees all this, 
and his book is the outcome of a laudable desire to 
enable the stay-at-home Briton to learn something 
of the history of the great dependency of the Empire 
which is being built up in Southern Africa. In less 





than three hundred pages Mr. Wilmot passes inreview 
the earliest inhabitants of whom we have any know- 
ledge, tells of the Portuguese discoveries, of the 
Dutch occupation, of the stirring events at the 
beginning of the present century, and of the long 
series of Kaffir wars, bringing his story down to our 
own day and the fall of Lobengula. It is a story 
full of incident and of interest, and we find it diffi- 
cult to forgive Mr. Wilmot for having spoilt it so 
much for us in the telling when a little care would 
have made his book so much better and our task so 
much pleasanter. Let him look to it, that he throw 
not away the opportunity for repentance and refor- 
mation if, haply, there comes one to him. 








COLIN CAMPBELL AND JAMES WOLFE. 
MEN or Action SeErRrEs. (1) Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde. 

By Archibald Forbes. (2) Wolfe. By A. G. Bradley. 

London: Macmillan & Co. 

THE lives of few British soldiers show a finer fight- 
ing record than that of Lord Clyde. Born in humble 
circumstances, and living at a period when interest 
was almost essential to a successful military career, 
it was, nevertheless, given to Colin Campbell to rise 
by sheer merit and faithful service to the highest 
honours. The long waiting for recognition tardily 
accorded, the unaccountable slight inflicted by Lord 
Panmure, and the discouragement frequently occur- 
ring, failed to embitter a mind cast in an heroic 
mould. He lived to achieve fame, to serve England 
during a crisis of her history, and to win the warm 
regard of his Sovereign. 

Of all the generals promiscuously selected for 
commands in the Russian campaign, not one had a 
quarter of the practical experience of Campbell. 
Many, indeed, had no experience whatever of the 
active handling of troops. Yet, at the age of sixty- 
two, the steadfast Scotchman was merely a colonel 
on half-pay entrusted with the command of the 
Highland Brigade, and serving under men who knew 
nothing of war. The Commander-in-Chief, whose 
early service was also passed in the Peninsula, had 
since Waterloo lived an office life. During this long 
interval Colin Campbell had fought with great dis- 
tinction in India and in China, commanded his regi- 
ment for eighteen years, served at Halifax, Gibraltar, 
Barbadoes, Demerara, and Hong Kong, and watched 
the French siege of Antwerp. At Chillianwallah, 
as a division commander, his skilful leadership had 
materially aided in averting disaster; at Goojerat 
he had largely contributed to a great victory. Such 
services did not, however, come within the purview 
of the Horse Guards authorities, and Colin Campbell 
readily accepted a position far below his claims in 
the army intended for the invasion of the Crimea. 
Kinglake has graphically described the all-im- 
portant action of the Highland Brigade at the 
Alma, where Campbell alone of the British generals 
present evinced any tactical capacity. How he sub- 
sequently held vigilant guard over Balaclava during 
the terrible winter of 1854 is told in the admirable 
letters of Sir Anthony Sterling, recently published, 
where also will be found evidence of the cordial 
relations established between the Brigadier and his 
French neighbours. On the departure of the Duke 
of Cambridge he succeeded to the command of the 
Fourth Division. Twice the oftice of Commander-in- 
Chief fell vacant; but it does not seem to have 
occurred to the military authorities to select their 
most experienced officer for the post. Superseded 
by a junior officer, whose name was associated with 
the disastrous failure of the final assault on the 
Redan, Colin Campbell obtained leave; but, quickly 
smothering the sense of injustice, loyally returned 
to his division at the personal request of the 
Queen. On the outbreak of the Mutiny he was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief in India, and Mr. 
Forbes gives an excellent summary of the campaigns. 
Colin Campbell was now sixty-five, and half a cen- 
tury of soldiering in many quarters of the world 
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must have told even upon his iron constitution. 
The over-caution which he displayed upon some 
occasions is amply explained, and detracts nothing 
from his military reputation. There comes a time in 
the lives of most men when we have no right to 
expect that risks will be undervalued. 

As a historian of Colin Campbell's many battles, 
Mr. Forbes has succeeded admirably. Where he has 
perhaps failed is in presenting a distinct picture of 
the man. The difficulties were, however, great and 
the materials meagre. Even General Shadwell, an 
intimate friend, failed equally. The reticence and 
natural modesty of the man have foiled the efforts of 
his biographers. In the will giving discretion to his 
trustee he characteristically enjoined the sparing of 
words in his memory. “If a short memoir should 
appear to them to be absolutely necessary (which I 
should regret, and hope may be avoided), then it 
should be limited as much as possible to the modest 
recital of the services of an old soldier.” Herein, 
perhaps, lies the clue to the personality which shows 
dim in Mr. Forbes’ pages. Colin Campbell spent his 
life in the service of his country, and the sense of 
having been ever faithful to duty was his best 
reward. The Army has no better example. 

Five years after the death of Marlborough, James 
Wolfe, the future hero of Quebec, was born in the 
little village of Westerham. Contrasts in any other 
respect, the two had one possession in common— 
genius for war. The one lived to obtain the most 
striking victories ever placed to the credit of a 
British general, to rise to the highest honours, and 
yet to leave behind a tarnished name; in honour 
unsullied, the other fell at the age of thirty-two, at 
the moment of a brilliant triumph which was all his 
own. Like Colin Campbell, Wolfe gained an early 
experience of war, serving as adjutant of the 12th 
Regiment at Dettingen, and so far securing the good 
opinion of his superiors as to be promoted to a 
captaincy at the age of seventeen. A year later he 
was fighting at Falkirk and Culloden. Crossing 
again to Flanders, he took part under the Duke of 
Cumberland in the sanguinary battle of Lauffeld. 
At twenty-three he was commanding the 20th 
Regiment at Perth, with an experience of seven 
campaigns. Promotion had thus come extraordin- 
arily fast; but meanwhile Wolfe was studying hard 
at his profession. He had wished to make a tour 
on the Continent for this purpose; but the military 
authorities proved obdurate. ‘“’Tis unaccountable,” 
he writes to his father, “that anyone who wishes 
to see a good army can oppose men’s enlarging 
their notions.” At Glasgow he availed himself of 
the University, and found tutors to teach him Latin 
and mathematics. The British Army at this period 
was wholly untaught. Military instruction, both of 
officers and men, never went beyond drill; and that 
contempt for knowledge of the theory of war which 
is not yet wholly extinct was then rampant. “Lazy 
are we in time of peace,” writes Wolfe at the age of 
twenty-eight, “ with a want of common vigilance 
and activity in time of war. Our military educa- 
tion is by far the worst in Europe, and all our 
concerns are treated with contempt or wholly dis- 
regarded. It will cost us very dear some time hence. 
I hope the day is at a distance, but I fear it will 
come.” These words were eminently prophetic. 
Who can tell the total of loss and of disaster which 
the British Army has owed to the neglect of train- 
ing for war? Wolfe himself was to see the fulfilment 
of his prediction in the fiasco which attended Pitt's 
attempt on Rochefort in 1756. “ We lost the lucky 
moment in war,” he writes, “and were not able to 
recover it. The whole of this expedition has not 
cost the nation ten men (though over a million 
pounds), nor has any man been able to distinguish 
himself except Mr. Howe, who wasa great example to 
us all. We return to England with reproaches and dis- 
honour.” The young colonel had, however, attracted 
the notice of the great Minister, who was growing 
“sick of blundering generals and titled incapables.” 
Pitt had determined upon the expedition to Cape 











Breton, and Wolfe was selected as a brigadier. Mr. 
Bradley gives an admirable sketch of the position of 
the North American Colonies and their French rivals 
at this period, and his stirring account of the capture 
of Louisburg is excellent reading. It was a deadly 
blow to the French cause in the New World, and to 
Wolfe the principal honours of the land attack were 
unquestionably due. “The hero of Louisburg,” how- 
ever, returned to England, and quietly assumed com- 
mand of the 67th Regiment at Salisbury. His 
health, always delicate, was now much broken; but 
the spirit of the hero was unshaken. He had told 
Pitt to “dispose of his slight carcase as he pleased,” 
and that he would “much rather die than decline 
any kind of service.” England had a crowning task 
to entrust to him, and, overcoming the prejudices of 
the king, Pitt appointed him to the command of the 
forces intended to take Quebec and clear the St. 
Lawrence. How nobly the task was accomplished 
Mr. Bradley has excellently shown. Patience, care 
of the troops, and instant readiness to seize the 
decisive moment have never been more brilliantly 
exhibited than by this youngest of generals. The 
capture of Quebec was not merely one of the bril- 
liant feats of arms in the records of the British 
army, but was decisive in a sense applicable to few 
of our land battles. Like Nelson, whom more than 
any of our heroes he resembled, Wolfe fell at the 
very moment of victory. 

Among a crowd of names infinitely less heroic, 
that of Wolfe is too little remembered, and Mr. 
Bradley’s able monograph is a just and a needed 
tribute to the memory of a military genius as great 
as that of Marlborough and a career far nobler. 


THREE CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


Tue Ancient Beorrans. By W. Rhys Roberts, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. London: Macmillan & Co. 

THe Earty MEANING AND THE DEVELOPMENTS OF THE 
Mippie Voice. Being the First of a Series of Essays 
by Eustace H. Miles, late Scholar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Maemillan & Co. 

Tae History oF GREECE FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO 
THE CLOSE OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE GREEK 
Nation. By Adolf Holm. In 4 Vols. Translated from 
the German. Vol. 11. London: Maemillan & Co. 


A BRIGHT and cheery style is so rare a quality in 
classical books that it needs a hard heart to speak 
of Professor Rhys Roberts’ study of “ The Ancient 
Boeotians ” quite as it deserves. It is a clever little 
book, often amusing, and showing a good deal of 
general knowledge; but for real frivolity we have 
seldom met its like. It was written, says the 
preface, to save a maligned nation from the dis- 
grace of being called “ Boeotian Swine.” Now, it 
may be possible to find a person who thinks that 
the Bceotians were “swine” because the Athenians 
sometimes called them so; one can imagine it—the 
sort of man who honestly believes that a Scotchman 
is incapable of seeing a joke, or that a Frenchman, 
in some real though mysterious sense, resembles a 
frog. But we doubt, in the first place, whether the 
way to convert such a man is to write him a mono- 
graph on the point at issue; he is likely to be serving 
his country in some more directly practical field than 
the study of classical scholarship. And further, if his 
condition of mind is actually what Professor Roberts 
implies in his first chapter, if he is not clear whether 
it is a compliment or the reverse to be called a 
“ swine,” we may, then, surely decide with a light 
heart that it is waste of breath to reason with him 
at all. 

We observe, however, both from the preface and 
from the note on p. 60, that it is not only the reputa- 
tion of the Boeotian that is at stake; the book is 
also a little introductory trumpet-blast from the 
University College of North Wales, Bangor. Now 
a modest trumpet has a respectable reason for 
existence; and if these pages do not show that the 
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said University has produced good work, they do 
incline one to believe that it possesses a professor 
who could do good work if he would be a little 
serious and take four times as much trouble. 
What the book ought to be is a monograph on the 
Beeotians, giving the average student some new 
light or special information about them. What it is, 
is a sort of preliminary sketch for such a monograph, 
containing just what the writer, as a competent 
scholar, happened to have in his head at the moment 
the idea struck him, with the additions of an ap- 
pendix containing all the books he thinks he ought 
to read, and footnotes, long and short, about the 
books he has recently read. The most prominent 
of these is Motley’s “Dutch Republic;” Erasmus, 
Milton, Sir W. Raleigh, and Philemon Holland are 
next in the race. If Professor Roberts ever writes 
the monograph which here he has not written, we 
anticipate a work of real value. The defects of 
this little essay may be of service to its successor. 
The quotations in this are sometimes a little too 
hackneyed ; the notes a trifle irrelevant ; the psycho- 
logical terms, like dvaic@nros, not properly under- 
stood. Also have we not really more than human 
nature can stand of Epaminondas? The whole book 
contains eighty-nine pages, and his name occurs on 
thirty-nine of them! It is Charles I.’s head! In 
discussing Epaminondas, moreover, one ought to 
consider carefully the origin of the tradition which, 
against the impression left by his contemporary 
Xenophon, makes him into an ideal hero. If there 
was Athenian prejudice, there was also anti- Athenian 
prejudice ; and in the fourth century the latter had 
its fling. Lastly, as Professor Roberts himself sees, 
in that coming work Boeotian literature should really 
get something more than a summary dismissal. 

The series of studies in historical grammar now 
being published by Mr. Eustace Miles, of Cambridge, 
are likely to deserve some attention. The first, a 
very able discussion of the Middle Voice, tries to 
destroy the belief that the Middle had anything to 
do with “self.” It was not reflexive, and it did not 
convey any notion of self-interest. All the uses, in 
Mr. Miles’ view, are derived from a colourless verbal 
conception analogous to our verbal nouns in “ -ing,” 
which are active, passive, reflexive, and causal, ac- 
cording to the nature of the sentence or the verbal 
idea itself—e.g. “shave” is generally reflexive ; 
“execute” often causal. The objection to the 
treatise at present is that it starts by refusing to 
understand what ordinary people mean by ordinary 
terminology, and hence implies that its own method 
of reasoning is a discovery and almost a patent, 
whereas it is in reality the system that everybody 
follows as a matter of course when he is not falling 
into one of the various logical fallacies which yawn 
for the grammarian as for meaner men. There is 
also a certain nervous intemperance of language, 
and an over-insistence on perfectly obvious points— 
for instance, the elaborate note on the golfer who 
“waggles” his knee. Any child understands, in 
theory, the difference between important and unim- 
portant, or essential and accidental. 

Messrs. Macmillan have just published the second 
volume of the English translation of Holm’s History 
of Greece, a book which for its size appears to us not 
only the best history of Greece, but one of the very 
best histories of any subject that have yet been 
written. It is a slight disappointment to find that 
the second volume has not been revised up to date 
by the author, as the first was. There are no 
references later than 1887. It is true that there 
has not been quite so much advance in our know- 
ledge of the fifth century as in that of the earlier 
period, and of course a book of this importance does 
not drop out of date in ten or twelve years. There 
are a few misprints of the same family as those we 
noticed in the first volume—i.e. Holm has German- 
ised a Greek inflection, and the translator has gone 
astray in re-Grecising it. We find “the Atthidae” 
as a translation of “die Atthiden,” which, of course, 
represent “‘ Atthides” (page 105). The style of the 





translation is, on the whole, very good; it is seldom 
that we have a sentence with an “ echtdeutsch”’ ring, 
like—* Hence one could believe, and for a long time 
did believe, that the chronology of Diodorus might 
serve as a basis.” Holm’s own style is admirable in 
narrative and in exposition as a whole, but some- 
times odd in detail. “ Stesimbrotus has not attained, 
in spite of the efforts of Adolf Schmidt, the import- 
ance which Schmidt endeavours to assign to him.” 
One sees Schmidt and the ghost labouring together 
to establish the latter's prestige. This is Germanic; 
but “ Thucydides alone has absolute value” is super- 
Hegelian. 

In general, Holm’s one weak point is a certain 
want of literary sensibility. His chapters on 
literature are good, because of the man’s sheer 
knowledge and his grasp of the historical meaning 
of literary events. But he is not—why should he be ? 
—a born poetical critic. Ona point of fact, however, 
on a question of definite meaning as distinct from 
taste, he is thoroughly strong. The interpretation of 
Aristotle’s celebrated dictum which seemed to make 
Theramenes one of the three “best” men in Greek 
political history is striking ; it does not mean: “ The 
three noblest citizens, who really loved the people 
from their cradles, were Thucydides, Nicias, and 
Theramenes ;” but: “ There were three aristocrats 
who came of popular families.” Equally acute is his 
observation of the germ of a speech by a Chian 
seceder in the unfinished eighth book of Thucydides, 
cap. 24. 

The value of Holm’s work lies partly, of course, in 
its great learning, for which observe, on the one hand, 
the skilful use of numismatics; on the other, the wise 
and discriminating appreciation of literary sources— 
e.g. of Plutarch (p. 116)—showing that his Cimon is 
“a character sketch with illustrations; his Pericles 
a@ genuine biography.” But it lies even more in the 
great actuality of Holm’s method; he really seems 
to have thought out with keen imagination and 
sober sense how everything he speaks of happened, 
and what any given theory implies. His general 
treatment of Delbruck’s parallel between the Greek- 
Persian and the Swiss-Burgundian wars is a good 
instance of this; so are ‘his estimates of Herodotus, 
Aristophanes, Cleon, and, above all, of the great 
enigma Themistocles. There is something persuasive, 
too, in his suggestion that Herodotus was employed 
by Pericles to travel for the sake of collecting in- 
formation which would be of political value to 
Athens. It is altogether a most fascinating and 
most valuable history, and the arrangement of 
notes at the end of each chapter gives the author 
room for an undress exposition of his freshest 
matter, as well as for a storehouse of references. 
As a specimen of this undress style we may quote 
Dr. Holm’s answer to a well-known difficulty. 
The evidence expressly says that the appointment 
of archons by lot instead of election was instituted 
by Cleisthenes. If so, 


“How was it that leading men still became archons at 
the right moment—e.g. Themistocles? The explanation is as 
follows: We do not know how the lots were arranged. A 
man whose lot was not put into the urn could not be elected; 
and if only one lot was put in, only one could come out. It is 
of no use — that this is ridiculous. Election by lot was 
managed in much the same way in medieval Florence.” 





FICTION. 


Tue Heart or LIFE. ~ W. H. Mallock. In 3 vols. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


A Fata Reservation. By R. O. Prowse. London: Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


THe Comepy or CECILIA; OR, AN HONOURABLE Man. By 
Caroline Fothergill. London: Adam & Charles Black. 


Ir is not often that the critic has to pronounce 
an unreserved condemnation of a book. Asa rule, 
there is always something to be said in favour, if 
not of the execution, at least of the motive of the 
work, “The Heart of Life,” by Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
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is an exception to this rule. We have waded through 
its three tedious volumes without finding anything 
that is not wholly bad. It may not be the silliest 
novel that we have ever read, but it is certainly one 
of the most silly. We know other books which go, 
perhaps, a shade beyond it in disregard of decency, 
but we know none that leaves a worse taste in the 
mouth. As for vulgarity, “The Heart of Life” 
would take the prize even if “Ouida” and Marie 
Corelli were allowed to compete against it. Above 
all, the book is tedious and twaddling, so that its 
perusal becomes nothing more than a prolonged yawn 
on the part of the unhappy reviewer. We might 
pause here, but we feel that if we did so we should 
have failed to render a fiftieth part of the justice 
that is due to the defects of “The Heart of Life.” 
There are some artists, as we know from the trite 
saying, who mix their colours with brains, and some 
who do not. Just so there are some authors who use 
a pen in producing their works, and others who use a 
pair of scissors. Mr. Mallock is one of the gentlemen 
who prefer scissors to pen. His method of writing a 
novel seems to be to clip out of the newspapers any 
scandal that may attract his attention, and to paste 
it, unabridged and unaltered, in the very middle of 
his story. To this, as the root of his plot, he adds 
portraits of real persons, living or dead, also executed 
with the aid of a pair of scissors, and then garnishes 
the whole with an erotic sauce, intended to make the 
indigestible mass appetising. In “The Heart of 
Life” he has used his scissors to present us with 
the full account of a criminal case that occurred 
not more than four years ago, and that still affects 
the lives of many innocent persons. Not satisfied 
with this outrage upon good taste, he has edified his 
readers by caricaturing for their benefit two dis- 
tinguished men who have not been long dead, and 
with whom we may suppose that he was once on 
terms of friendship. If the real Lord Wargrave had 
thought that Mr. Mallock resorted to his house for 
the purpose of stocking his memory with those little 
traits and trivial eccentricities which he has repro- 
duced in order to give life-likeness to his caricature, 
he would probably have felt more anger against the 
enterprising man of letters than he would have done 
if the latter had stolen his spoons. We say nothing 
of the portraits of living people which the book con- 
tains, though a great deal might be said. As for 
the substance of “The Heart of Life,” it is only 
necessary to say that it deals with the sentimental 
relations of one Mr. Pole, an unmistakable prig, with 
three ladies, each one of whom has either a past or 
a present. They are not pleasant relations, but they 
are not nearly so unpleasant as the people concerned 
in them. Mr. Mallock may regard this as a picture 
of life, as it is; but, if that be so, we envy him his 
friends no more than we envy him his gift of writing 
novels with a pair of scissors. 

“A Fatal Reservation” is an admirable novel 
of a type once more common than it now is. It is 
the story of the sad fortunes of Maggie Leigh, a 
young girl whose father was wrongfully sent to 
penal servitude when she was an infant, and who 
has been brought up in ignorance of her father’s 
fate by the brother of her dead mother, Sir George 
Keyworth. Her playfellow and friend until she 
reaches the verge of womanhood is her cousin, 
Waveney Keyworth, for whom she entertains an 
intense affection, an affection which seems to be 
fully reciprocated. But on the very day on which 
Waveney comes of age, a thunderbolt falls upon the 
pair of lovers. Her father, the unhappy, innocent 
convict, escapes from his prison, presents himself at 
his brother-in-law’s home, and claims his child. She 
acknowledges the claim, and, despite the entreaties 
of her uncle, disappears to lead a life of peril and ob- 
scurity with the escaped convict. Years afterwards, 
she and Waveney, now come into his baronetcy, 
meet again by accident. She is the devoted attendant 
and support of a prematurely aged man, who is 
broken in mind as well as body by his unmerited 
sufferings. Waveney, the dear cousin and lover of 





her childhood, is a married man, the husband of an 
intensely worldly woman. His heart goes forth to 
his old playmate, and he reveals everything to her 
concerning himself, save the fact that he is married. 
This is the fatal reservation which gives its title to 
the story. It is a sad story in the main, though it 
is not devoid of humour. Mr. Prowse can draw 
vivid pictures of social life, and some of his charac- 
ters are sketched with more than ordinary skill. 
The book, despite its prevailing tone of melancholy, 
is extremely interesting, and may be commended to 
all those who like a really good and healthy novel 
of modern life. 

“ The Comedy of Cecilia” is a bright little story, 
of very slightly-built fabric, so far as its plot is con- 
cerned, but written with wit and grace. Cecilia 
Temple, its charming and most capricious heroine, is 
“ modern ” to the finger-tips, and it is solely with the 
intricacies of her complex character that the story 
deals, in a style at once sprightly and sardonic. 
Miss Caroline Fothergill appears to be a new writer, 
and it must be confessed that in “The Comedy of 
Cecilia” she has fleshed her maiden sword very 
smartly in the epidermis of a certain type of man— 
the man who prides himself upon his “ old-fashioned ” 
convictions regarding woman's sphere, and who lays 
a heavy foot upon the neck of any woman unfortu- 
nate enough to come within his jurisdiction. Of such 
a type are George Temple, the elder brother of 
Cecilia, and his friend, Philip Featherstone, the 
latter being the husband destined by both men for 
Cecilia, despite her openly proclaimed rebellion 
against their choice. Cecilia, indeed, has widely dif- 
ferent views as to her own future, and nothing could 
be more distasteful to the mutinous maiden than 
the commonplace marriage thus arranged for her. 
For she possesses great musical talent and high 
ambition, and is desirous of tasting life to the full 
before resigning herself to the dubious delights of 
the matrimonial bond. But liberty of choice is the 
last favour any woman could hope to obtain from 
men of the George Temple type. He is willing to 
gild the cage lavishly enough, but the captive must 
never hope to escape; and so poor Cecilia finds 
herself beating against the bars in vain. Seeing no 
chance of gaining her eagerly-sought freedom except 
through the marriage she has so desperately struggled 
against, the girl suddenly capitulates, and accepts the 
inevitable with seeming submission, but with war in 
her heart. On his wedding-day, therefore, the un- 
loved bridegroom learns how empty a victory he has 
won. Calmly and cynically his newly-wedded wife 
unfolds to him her scheme of life, in which the 
unlucky man finds he is to have no part beyond a 
nominal one. Henceforth Cecilia will go her own 
way, secure in the possession of the large fortune 
left her by her father for a marriage portion ; whilst 
her husband's wishes, nay, even his commands, will 
carry no weight with her, nor in the slightest degree 
influence her actions. It is obvious, too, that she 
intends to become a wife in nothing but in name, 
though on this point the author is discreetly reti- 
cent. With the launching of Cecilia's thunderbolt 
the story abruptly closes, leaving us with a distinctly 
sympathetic feeling for the unhappy and deluded 
Philip, who, beyond the crime of being an average 
man, seems to be really an amiable and harmless 
person. Miss Fothergill writes in admirable English, 
and shows some sense of character and much humour 
in this amusing little book. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


THE political situation takes up a prominent and 
rather a tiresome share of the contents of the four 
greater reviews this month. Nine articles—of which 
the Fortnightly contributes four—on various aspects 
of it are a trifle wearisome just after the events of 
the last three weeks, and on the topic chiefly dealt 
with—the causes of the Liberal defeat—we do not 
know that they add much to the explanations we 
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recently enumerated. The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, 
in the Nineteenth Century, in an article (“ What does 
it all Mean ?”) which stands much above most of the 
rest in moral tone, thinks that, appearances to the 
contrary notwithstanding, the decision is against the 
Home Rule Bill, that “the Liberal Unionists hold 
the key of the situation,” and that the hope of 
Liberalism lies in the size of the majority 
—not (we gather) because of the probability 
of splits but because the majority is large enough to 
settle the Irish question on broad philosophic lines. 
But in putting down the defeat partly to the 
multiplicity of issues, the number of interests 
offended, and the “want of ballast” which, now 
that Mr. Gladstone has retired, was temporarily 
irreparable, he agrees in part with Mr. Dicey (“ The 
Rout of the Faddists"’), who treats also the result 
primarily as a plebiscite against Home Rule, and in 
part as a condemnation of the “ Little Englanders.” 
Mr. Dicey also wants the present House to deal on 
broad lines with the redistribution of seats (at the 
expense of Ireland, of course) and the reform of 
the Lords. Mr. Massingham, in the Contemporary 
(“The Débdcle—and After"), holds that labour 
questions have done the Liberal party good rather 
than harm—thus the Labour party is all but 
non-existent in London, where the Progressives 
still control the County Council, and strongest in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, where the Liberalism 
is of a “hard type”; and holds that the Liberal 
policy of the future is to be found in helpfulness to 
working-class movements, in the development of the 
all-important land and rating questions, and in the 
fight for Irish liberties. As to land and rating, we 
think Mr. Massingham will find we have plenty of 
Tory allies—at least if their Press is representative. 
We need hardly notice Mr. Kosmo Wilkinson in the 
Fortnightly—exuberant on the de-Liberalising of 
London society—Mr. Stobart’s praise in the same 
periodical of Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Sidney Low’s 
rather commonplace paradoxes as to the “ govern- 
ment by amateurs” which is part of the British 
Constitution, and the departure from it in the new 
Council of Defence. Two articles of much more per- 
manent importance deal with the House of Lords. 
In the Nineteenth Century, Lord Ribblesdale 
gives an amusing account of it from inside—“‘a 
pleasant lounge” for from fifty to seventy peers in 
the height of the London season for a couple of hours 
in the afternoon, but nevertheless possessing some 
good qualities, such as a legal element, a technical 
knowledge of agriculture, an intelligent interest in 
the army and navy, and considerable facilities as a 
debating society, and not likely ever to stand up 
permanently against the Commons. His pleas will 
hardly be convincing to most Liberals, and the 
reform of it “in a broad philosophic spirit,” which 
he urges on the present Government, will probably 
estrange more of them than it will attract. But by 
far the most important of all these nine articles is 
that with which the Fortnightly opens—Pro- 
fessor E. S. Beesly’s “ A Strong Second Chamber,” 
which is a welcome contrast to the usual 
inferiority of the politics in that periodical. Pro- 
fessor Beesly maintains that the Upper House is 
stronger now than ever before, because working-class 
enfranchisement has been followed by middle-class 
defection from Liberalism ; and he denounces both 
uncontrolled democracy and its control by a written 
Constitution—* the joint offspring of pedantry and 
passion,” towards which the limitation by statute of 
the Lords’ veto might be the first step. As a faith- 
ful Positivist, he does not hold that democracy is 
the last word of political science; but he thinks the 
progress towards it irresistible, and so proposes a 
second Chamber elected! by large districts (e.g., each 
might consist of five adjoining Parliamentary con- 
stituencies) and from certain categories—e.g., ex- 
M.P.’s, Q.C.’s, ex-Mayors, heads of religious bodies, 
persons decorated for public services, and so on, the 
body to be exempt from dissolution and its members 
to retire at seventy. Thus it would be free from 





popular control and yield to the popular will only on 
the gradual retirement of a sufficient number of 
members. We confess we think the deliberate 
establishment of a check which would set up so 
much prolonged friction extremely improbable and 
impolitie. 

Apart from English politics, we may notice in 
the Contemporary a very powerful article by Mr. 
E. Dillon on the condition of Armenia, which we 
have noticed further elsewhere. A very forcible 
attack on “the Crispi Dictatorship,” by Ouida, 
contains (with some characteristic misspellings and 
other slips) the facts often set forth about that 
politician in our columns, with a good deal more 
that has not appeared in the English Press. An 
article on “Sir Edward Hamley and the Egyptian 
Campaign,” by Major-General W. E. Butler, containsa 
notable, if unfavourable, estimate of Hamley’s char- 
acter and training. Mr. Herbert Spencer traces the 
differentiation of orator, poet, actor, and dramatist 
in early societies; and Mr. Fitzgerald’s journal of 
his mountaineering in New Zealand will make 
climbers envious of his five virgin peaks. Moreover, 
he succeeded in discovering a pass of some com- 
mercial importance. 

In the Nineteenth Century Sir Edward du Cane’s 
criticism of the report of the Prison Committee as 
“very uneven,’ and Miss Edith Sellers’ most in- 
teresting account of “ Old-Age Homes in Austria,” 
are very important, but wholly incompressible 
here. Mr. Holt S. Hallett and Mr. C. D. Black write 
hopefully on new British markets in Western China 
and Tibet; Miss Earle deals (also hopefully) with 
university extension in America; there is some good 
popular science, and, for “literature,” an attractive 
“ Dream of Provence,” by Mr. F. Wedmore. 

The Fortnightly, besides its four articles on 
English politics, contains two interesting articles on 
the difficulty between Norway and Sweden—one by 
Professor Sars, pointing out that the Swedes were 
bitterly disappointed at the terms of the Union, and 
long desired and threatened to absorb Norway 
entirely ; and another by Herr Car! Siewers, giving a 
curious history of Carl XV.’s plan for a combination 
into one State of the three Scandinavian kingdoms, 
and of the hopes held out that Denmark would 
receive aid from her sisters during the Schleswig- 
Holstein War in 1862 — hopes frustrated by the 
action of Russia. Major Ricarde-Seaver deals with 
the efforts made by the Africanders to obtain a fair 
share of political power in the Transvaal. He is, not 
unnaturally, bitter against the Boer Government, 
and especially so against the imported “ Hollander” 
influence in it. An interesting article on the recent 
discovery of helium on the earth, and studies of 
Professor Huxley in some of his leading aspects, are 
other notable items in what would be a strong 
number but for the excess of middling politics. 

In the National Review Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
urges the establishment of the Duke and Duchess of 
York in Ireland along with the abolition of the Lord- 
Lieutenancy — steps which will hardly affect the 
classes whom Unionists want to conciliate. Mr. 
Traill pleads for more diversity in the time of the 
autumn holiday; Admiral Maxse collects some 
curious examples of Anglophobia from the Paris 
Press; and an article on “The Fruit-Farming 
Fiasco in California” suggests that one need 
not make a fiasco if one starts now. Captain 
Lugard’s “ Routes in Africa” advocates the Mombasa 
rather than the Suakim-Berber route, or that 
recently advocated by Mr. Scott Elliot vid the 
Zambesi. With all due deference to the writer, 
he seems to make far too little of the unhealthy 
section on the Mombasa line, and too much of the 
capacities of the Masai plateau. 

The New Review treats the political situation in 
two most independent articles, one partly and the 
other wholly devoted to Mr. Chamberlain. The 
first, by Mr. Alfred Burroughs, says the greatest 
number of disagreeable things that the space can be 
made to contain about Toryism, Progressive Con- 
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servatism, Lord Salisbury’s reactionary tendencies, 
and the over-valuing of Mr. Chamberlain's. “ The 
moment Mr. Chamberlain begins to trouble, Lord 
Salisbury ought to give him notice.” “Z,” who 
recently fluttered the Coalitionist dovecot—if we 
may still call it so—by an attack on the same politi- 
cian, now exults at the fulfilment of his hopes. Mr. 
Chamberlain is at the Colonial Office, harnessed, 
muddled, and out of mischief. A eulogy of “ W.G.,” 
by a member of another great cricketing family; a 
story of low London child-life, which (to our 
thinking) goes somewhat below the lowest point 
which art can reach; and an article on Galt, the 
novelist, are other items. 

Among the contents of Chapman’s Magazine of 
Fiction, besides the two serials, are a prize detective 
story by Miss Mary E. Wilkins—it is very good, no 
doubt, but we prefer her sketches unadulterated by 
crime—a story by Ian Maclaren, “ Past Redemption,” 
and a sketch, “ The Confessions of a Cruel Mistress,” 
by C. E. Raimond, which strikes us as possessing 
considerable freshness and humour. The burlesque 
of an “ sesthetic” story, with a flavouring of impro- 
priety, is at least ingenious. In Blackwood there 
are capital articles on “ Tarpon-Fishing in Texas” 
—not, as is usual, in Florida; on “ Chamois-Hunting 
in the High Alps” and on the shearwater. “ Moral 
Tactics" contains some fairly interesting experiences 
of Army life, and “‘ My Maid of Honour” is a pretty 
little story of Burmah. 

To the number of minor monthlies must now be 
added The Badminton Magazine (Longmans), a very 
comprehensive and an admirably illustrated and 
written budget of sport and pastime. It is edited 
by Mr. A. E. T. Watson. In the Monthly Packet 
(A. D. Innes) Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse continues his 
tour of the National Gallery, Mr. Andrew Lang his 
romance, “A Monk of Fife,” and Canon Shuttleworth 
his review of old and new Utopias. A lady writer 
in Temple Bar shows how far the Ruskin craze had 
got at one time, when the mere appearance of the 
great man in a family circle made fellow-guests “ ill 
with agitation.” Some characteristic words are 
quoted against London hack-artists and the “im- 
pertinent, insolent daubs” of the Impressionists. 
Mr. Max Pemberton, Mr. Barry Pain, and Mr. Horace 
Hutchinson enliven the holiday pages of The Minster 
(A. D. Innes). The Quest (Cornish, Birmingham), 
which gives currency to some of the exquisite 
decorative works of the young Morrisian geniuses 
of the Birmingham Guild of Handicraft, has now 
reached its third number, and more than ever 
deserves the support of lovers of pure and honest 
Art. 


A METAPHYSIC FOR LOGICAL STUDENTS. 


Tas Essentiats or Loaic, By Bernard Bosanquet. London: 
Macmillan & Co, 

Mr. Bosangvuet has made a very remarkable experiment. He 
has attempted to indoctrinate beginners in logic, attendants at 
a University Extension lecture, as a preliminary to their study 
of the science and art of reasoning, with the problem raised b 

subjective idealism and solved in its essentials by Kant’s “ Kritik 
of the Faculty of Judgment ’’—the problem how is knowledge of 
an objective world possible? With that variety of illustration 
and fiuency of exposition which he has shown in his — 
works, he has given us the outline of.the familiar doctrine that 
the objective world, the subject-matter of knowledge, is made 
by the mind out of the stream of consciousness into a permanent 
and interrelated whole. This whole is the true subject of every 
judgment, whatever its form—a whole which so constrains our 
judgments that a recognition of their falsity upsets for the 
moment our whole mental balance. Thus the shock given by 
coming out at an unexpected place in a walk, and so losing 
one’s bearings, giving rise to what psychologists call “ vertigo 
of direction,” is an illustration of this upset. So is the opinion, 
common among the uneducated, that to question their arguments 
is to question their veracity. This whole of Reality, in short, 
dominates all our judgments, and all are tacitly referred to it. 
It is rather a shock after this to descend to connotation and 
denotation, and what might irreverently be called “the whole 
bag of tricks” of the elementary manuals, though Mr. Bosanquet 
spares us much. The remarks on induction, and the advice to 
students to read books of science rather than of mere logical 
theory, strike us as specially interesting; but we are not sure 








that the author has quite fulfilled his aim of teaching his audience 
what an inference is. At least, they must have been rather 
puzzled by the contrast between the ordinary statement that 
inference is from the known to the unknown and Mr. Bosan- 
quet’s teaching that you only guess the unknown and recognise 
its connection with the known through a mediate judgment. 
There is no real incongruity (though Mr. Bosanquet might have 
lessened the appearance} of one by saying something about the 
psychology of association), but we rather doubt if the ordinary 
Extension student will have combined his or her information 
with success. But Mr. Bosanquet’s class must, at any rate, 
have learnt something better worth knowing than much Aldrich. 


ENGLISH ARTISTS OF TO-DAY. 

A Dictionary OF ARTISTS WHO HAVE EXHIBITED WORKS IN THE 
ParnctpaL Lonpon Exursirions From 1760 To 1893. By Algernon 
Graves. London: Henry Graves & Co. 

Mr. ALGERNON GRAVEs has published a new edition, revised 

up to date, of his “ Dictionary of Artists””—a work which must 

be well-nigh indispensable to all fine-art dealers and picture 
collectors. A foreigner who should have accepted too literally 
the dictum that the English are a nation of yea ometin would 
be considerably impressed by the list of artists which Mr. 

Graves has compiled—more than 20,000 in all—20,000 artists, 

that is to say, “who have exhibited works in the principal 

London exhibitions from 1760 to 1893.” Space has been 

economised to the utmost, only one line being allotted to each 

artist. Sir Frederic Leighton’s record, interesting in itself, 
may be quoted as an illustration of Mr. Graves’s method—Sir 

Frederic, by the way, has an unwelcome “k” added to his 

Christian name:—“ Town, London; First and Last Years of 

Exhibition, 1855 and 1893” (the Dictionary stops at 1893) ; 

“ Speciality, Figures; Exhibits, at the Royal Academy, 152 ; 

at Suffolk Street, 22; at the Old Water-Colour Society, 4; at 

the Grosvenor, 54; at various other exhibitions, 11; in all, 243.” 

Mr. Graves invites any possessor of the Dictionary to apply to 

him for any further information which could not be compressed 

into it. The work has been compiled with exemplary thorough- 
ness and completeness, and, as we have said, cannot fail to be 
of the greatest value to dealers and collectors. 





A ROMAN CAUSE CELEBRE. 


Cicero In Derence or Civentivs. Translation, with Introduction 
ry Notes, by W. Peterson, M.A., LL.D. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 

Tue “ Pro Cluentio ” has initiated many of us, as fifth-formers, 
into the grand style of Cicero. If we have not fallen in love 
with the personages who figure in this sordid and tangled melo- 
drama, we have at least learnt to admire the eloquence of diction 
and adroitness of pleading ; and, while pondering its various 
s, unconsciously absorbed a wealth of Ciceronian idiom 
and vocabulary. It is a commonplace that, though Sulla, by his 
distinction of civil and criminal cases, had contributed much to 
the better working of the Courts at Rome, even when they had 
purely judicial matters to decide, juries seem to have found 
extraordinary difficulty in giving a decision on the point at 
issue. As Mr. Davies says: ‘‘ The Roman juries would seem to 
have been quite capable of finding a man guilty of bigamy 
because they believed him to have committed forgery eight 
years before.” Cluentius is nominally tried for poisoning, but 
the real issue of the case depends upon a charge of bribery of 
some years’ standing. However, Cicero is really not con- 
spicuonsly irrelevant in the present speech, for the indictment 
against Cluentius depended mainly on extraneous matter and 
surrounding circumstances “of great interest not only in them- 
selves, but also by reason of their connection with one of the 
burning questions of the day—the administration of justice in 
the public law courts.” Here, of course, we touch the main- 
spring of interest; but hardly less fascinating in their horror 
are the crimes of avarice, poison, and adultery which haunt these 
What Cicero relates may be highly coloured, but there 
can be no doubt that in what he mentions we have a true picture 
of contemporary society—a society well calculated to evoke the 
earnest longings for a better state of things of the poet of the 
Fourth a In restating the whole case Dr. Peterson 
has, of course, been able to avail himself of the standard work 
of Mr. Fausset. The Commentary also owes much to the 
scholarship of the late Professor Nettleship. In resifting the 
matter of the introduction the editor has left no stone unturned ; 
and in the only controversial section we think he makes good 
his case as against Dr. Bardt, whose view is that Cluentius was 
accused of poisoning only. Dr. Peterson's hypothesis is that 
Cluentius was also irregularly accused of judicial murder under 
a section of the Lex Cornelia, which was applicable only to 
senators. The translation—an improvement on a first draft of 
some thirteen years back—is thoroughly sound; and the notes, 
which are of the exhaustive type, are brought into line with the 
most recent discussions of many vexed points. The Cluentius 
has at last its standard translation as well as its standard 

commentary. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


CAPTAIN TROTTER’s monograph in “ The Statesmen Series” on 
“The Marquis of Dalhousie” throws into impressive relief the 
services of the last Governor-General of India under the old 
régime of the Company. Lord Dalhousie died in 1860, at the 
age of forty-eight, and since then the progress of events in India 
has done much to justify the policy of one of the greatest rulers 
which that country has ever known. It would carry us too far 
to attempt to discuss even in outline his political career from 
1841, when he became Vice-President of the Board of Trade— 
with Mr. Gladstone as his chief—in the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel, to his return in broken health from India during 
that ominous lull in 1856 which ushered in the storm of the 
Mutiny. Dalhousie was but thirty-three when he succeeded 
Lord Hardinge in India in 1848, and was, in fact, the youngest 
man who had ever held the lofty position of Viceroy. Sir 
William Hunter once declared that the eight years’ rule of 
Dalhousie in India was marked by more conspicuous results 
than that of any other Governor-General, certainly since that of 
Lord Wellesley, and possibly even since Lord Clive. From the 
first the stamp of greatness distinguished Dalhousie’s administra- 
tion. He laid the foundations broad and strong of a new system 
of government, and he never spared himself in the attempt to 
introduce reforms and to do justice to the needs of the native 
races. India, under his sway, witnessed a remarkable movement 
of the forces which are bound up with modern civilisation. 
Railways were inaugurated, the various Provinces were also 
linked together by the electric telegraph, and cheap postage was 
introduced. Irrigation works claimed his attention, and the mak- 
ing of great roads across the country was another of his achieve- 
ments. Primary education was introduced, infanticide was put 
down with a strong hand, and the Suttee, or the burning of 
widows on the funeral pile of their husbands, became through 
his exertions a barbarity of the past. Though eminently a man 
of peace, Lord Dalhousie was compelled by the irony of cir- 
cumstances to undertake two wars and to adopt a policy of 
annexation. The second Sikh war, which began with the 
treacherous assassination of two English officers, was forced 
upon him before he had been six months in the country; but it 
added the Punjab to our possessions in the East. Captain 
Trotter is certainly entitled to speak from an independent 
standpoint of Lord Dalhousie’s character and achievements, and 
much of his estimate is based on personal knowledge. He 
served in India during the first six years of the Dalhousie 
Administration, and he afterwards bore his share in the sup- 
pression of the Mutiny. Lord Dalhousie failed to take sufficient 
account of the hostility to British rule which was working like 
leaven in secret amongst certain of the native races, but nothing 
was more unjust than the storm of reproach which burst upon him 
at the time of the Mutiny. The truth is, he was not allowed a free 
hand in his military policy, and unluckily power was in the 
less capable hands of Lord Canning when the Sepoys revolted. 
Lord Dalhousie might be sometimes rash, and even arrogant, 
but he pursued duty with unfaltering devotion, and, as these 
pages show, served the nation with an enthusiasm which never 
flagged, and a capacity and courage which proved equal to the 
strain alike of peace and war. 

“ The Institutions of Austria” is the title which Mr. Cold- 
stream gives to a practical manual which explains in few words, 
but in an intimate fashion, how the Empire is governed, and 
throws light at the same time on the administration of justice, 
the regulations of the army, the condition of religion and edu- 
cation, the Jaws of succession, the administration of relief, and 
the statistics of trade and agriculture. The author spent last 
winter at Innsbruck, and, as he could discover no book to lighten 
the darkness of the intelligent foreigner on these and kindred 
topies, he placed himself under subjection to Dr. Bergmeister 
and Dr. Emil Knoll—learned in philosophy and the law respec- 
tively—and the result of their instructions and his own observa- 
tion is before us in this pithy and luminous exposition of the 
facts and forces of the Dual Monarchy. The subjects of Francis 
Joseph, according to the last census, number nearly forty-one 
and a half millions; and of this total, almost twenty-four millions 
are in Austria and the rest in Poland. ‘‘ Compared with France, 
Germany, and Italy in its population to area, Austria is the 
lowest, as it has only about 170 persons to the square mile, while 
Germany has about 229, France 187, and Italy 179. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph, however, rules over a larger domain 
than that of any other European kingdom, excepting Russia, 
and Norway and Sweden.” Two-thirds of the population of 
Austria and Hungary are engaged in agriculture, and the wine 
trade of the Empire is the second largest in Europe. Salt and 





* Lire oF THE Marquis oF DALHOUSIE. By Captain L. J. Trotter, 
Author of ‘‘ India Under Victoria,”” (Statesmen Series.) Portrait. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co, 

Tae Instrrutions or Austria, By John P. Coldstream. London: 
Archibald Constable & Co. 

Tue History oF NoRTHUMBERLAND. | J. Cadwallader Bates. 
(Popular County Histories.) London: Elliot Stock. 

Brack’s Guipg To Cornwati. Edited . A. R. Hope-Moncrieff. 
Sixteenth Edition, With Maps and Plans. London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 

Country Pastrmes ror Borys. By P. Anderson Graham. [Illustrated. 

London and New York: Lengmans, Green & Co, 





tobacco are a monopoly of the Government. Austria is the 
richest country in Europe in precious metals, and mines which 
the Romans worked two thousaud years ago have, in some 
cases, not ceased to yield valuable ore. Not the least interesting 
pages in this authoritative volume are those which describe the 
functions of the Reichstag, and the methods of procedure in the 
courts of justice. 

We are bound to confess that we think Mr. Cadwallader 
Bates’ “ Northumberland” a somewhat dull and laboured 
addition to Mr. Elliot Stock’s “County Histories” series. 
Antiquarians may revel in sucha narrative, but ordinary readers 
are certain to find it irksome and disappointing. It fails to quite 
a lamentable extent to catch the picturesque and romantic 
aspects of the annals of the border, and it is written in a prosaic, 
unimaginative style, which is out of keeping with the subject. 
Mr. Bates lingers far too long over the earlier episodes of his story, 
and it is absurd to attempt to deal with the ; ne incidents 
of two centuries in less than three score pages. The Roman Wall 
is all very well, but we get a little too much of it in this volume, 
and this is followed by a prolix description of Northumberland 
in the Middle Ages, which completes our disillusionment. The 
account which is given of Neweastle-on-Tyne is bald and inade- 
quate, and even the salient facts in the history of one of the most 
interesting cities in England are only partially stated. We are 
quite prepared to admit that Mr. Bates displays considerable 
erudition, especially in the earlier chapters of his narrative, but 
this does not alter the fact that the book as a whole is a failure, 
especially when it is regarded from the point of view of a popular 
“county history.” 

Mr. Hope-Moncrieff’s “‘ Cornwall,” in Messrs. Black’s guide- 
books, is an altogether different performance. There is scarcely 
any need to explain the scope or characteristics of a volume 
which has now reached its sixteenth edition. At the same time, 
it ought to be stated that Mr. Hope-Moncrieff has seized the 
present opportunity to almost entirely re-write, as well as to 
greatly expand, a book which tourists long ago learned to 
appreciate. There is truth in the assertion that a guide-book 
intended for portmanteau or satchel may contain too many facts 
as well as too few, though, of course, the latter fault is the least 
unpardonable, The attempt has been made in this instance to 
hit the golden mean, and the result is a volume which contains 
exactly the kind of information which is of immediate value to 
those who have the good sense, as well as the good taste, to make 
a sentimental journey to the Land’s End, Falmouth, Penzance, 
Newquay, or Tintagel. There are some excellent maps and 
plans in the manual, as well as much practical advice which the 
wayfaring man—unless he is a fool—will not despise. 

Now that the Long Vacation is at hand, “ Country Pastimes 
for Boys” is not to be lightly dismissed as a superfluous book. 
Mr. Anderson Graham does not pretend to have compiled an 
encyclopedia of games; his aim has rather been to show ordinary 
lads how to amuse themselves in a rational way during the 
leisure of the holidays, The lad who fails to find something to 
his mind in these lively pages must be curiously constituted, for 
a are packed with attractive hints and suggestions about life 
in the country and how to make the best of it. The illustrations 
are many and artistic, and it would be difficult to name a more 
fascinating gift-book for boys between the ages of ten and 
fourteen. 
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